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The Poetry 
of Dining 


Jourmeying through a dinner from one 
prose dish to another, you reach that 
goodly spot where the lights grow 
brighter, the flowers sweeter, the jests 
merrier—it is the delightsome place of 
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VERY man should be a soldier if his 

country has need of his services. Nature 

bars out some, however. A _ cripple 
may have a spirit as martial as that of an 
athlete, but he will be unavailable for military 
service. At the age of nineteen, when the 
Civil War broke out, I knew I was doomed to 
stay at home. 1 had hip-joint disease; my 
right leg was four inches shorter than my left. 

1 was then living with my mother at her 
little place just opposite the station at South 
Rockford. There were many things which I 
could do in spite of my invalid condition. We 
kept a little black mare, and often I was able 
to earn a dollar, delivering telegraph messages 
to people who lived at a distance from the 
station, or transporting stray passengers. For 
South Rockford was the nearest railway point 
for half a dozen rural towns. 

As the war went on, more trips of this kind 
were required. Mattie Garland, the telegraph 
operator, would come out on the station plat- 
form opposite our house and wave the yellow 
envelope. 

‘Hitch up, Georgy,’’ she would cry, ‘‘and 
take this message over to Ford’s Mills!’? Every 
one called me Georgy, like a girl, because I 
was such a pale little thing. 

Sometimes, if it was not a business matter, 
Mattie would tell me what the message con- 
tained. When it was a death she always told. 

**This is to the Burnses, at Scott’s Corners,’’ 
Mattie would say. ‘‘Their son Franklin was 
killed in the last battle at Cedar Mountain. 
Tell them gently, Georgy. ’’ 

Or again it would be, ‘‘Georgy, this is to 
poor Mrs. Hicks, on the Cherry Valley road. 
Hler husband is mortally wounded. Better talk 
round a little, Georgy, before you tell her. 
She will take it awful hard. ’’ 

. (hose messages were coming every few days 
then; and sometimes after severe’ battles there 
would be several in one day even. 

Some youngsters of the present laugh at the 
perturbation which elderly country people evince 
vhen they receive a telegram. If they had 
ved through the Civil War, when there was 
sourning in so many houses, they would under- 
an better this dread of the little yellow 
nvelope, 

Chere was one little farm in the town of 

eenhill, eight miles from Rockford, where I 
‘<\(¢ to go three times in two years with battle- 

| messages, 

\ widow named Mary Coombs lived there 
ne. When the war began she had three 
x a! all at home, Abner, the oldest, was 
‘wenty, and he enlisted when President Lincoln 
“Sued his first call for volunteers. The other 
‘wo boys were younger; but Frank enlisted 
* len the second call was made ; and the young- 
“st, Jason, volunteered to help fill the town’s 
‘nota, some time in 1863, 

After they were gone their mother lived there 
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alone, and managed as 
best she could with the 
farm. Although very slight, Mrs. Coombs was 
an active woman, hardly more than forty, and 
the bravest little soul 1 ever met. Much as she 
needed her boys at home, she did not oppose 
their going to the war. But she must have 
missed them sadly. 

The Coombs farm was at the foot of a steep 
mountain, covered with rock-maple and beech, 
and the road leading there wound about the 
bushy shore of a picturesque pond two miles in 
length. The pond lay directly in front of the 
farm. 
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The house, shed and barn were weather- 
beaten little structures, and all about them, in 
the fields, were great rocks, about which grew 
clumps of sumac, wild cherry, choke-cherry and 
pear-plum. It was a place for berries; straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries ripened in 
regular course through the summer. There 
were also blueberries on the mountain. Every 
season Mrs. Coombs gathered with her own 
hands and sold hundreds of quarts. 

A little behind and to one side of the small 
one-story house there was a great rock quite as 
large as the house itself and much higher. It 
overhung a little in front ; and two trees, a maple 
and a fir, stood close against it. The Coombs 
boys, when they were younger, used to play 
here, and had laid up stone walls and forts at 
the foot of the rock; and they had a raft on the 


pond. 
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This little farm was at the end of the road. 
The nearest neighbor 
lived on the other side 
of the pond, and down 
the road there was no 
house nearer than 
Beckley’s sawmill, at 
the foot of the pond. 

It was here that I 
found Mrs. Coombs, 
living quite alone, 
when I brought the 
first message. Bet, my 
little black mare, was 
a soft stepper, and the 
road was so grassy that 
neither her hoofs nor 
the wheels made much 
noise. Mrs. Coombs was in her garden, busily 
at work. She did not see me till I spoke to her 
and held up the envelope. 

‘*Madam, if you are Mrs. Coombs,’’ I said, as 
gently as I could, ‘‘I have grave news for you. 
There has been a great battle at a place called 
Chancellorsville. First reports are often wrong ; 


but your son, Abner Coombs, is reported among | eggs. 
the killed,’? and I handed her the message. 
She never flinched or cried out; but she 








***Cis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth be ought 
to die.’’ 
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turned so white and trem- 
bled so when she took the 
envelope that I was afraid she would fall. I 
got out and unchecked Bet, and the woman 
went into the house and read the message. By 
and by she came out with some money in her 
hand, and asked what the charge was. I told 
her a dollar, and she paid me all in ten-cent 
‘‘serips,’’ each received, I suppose, for a quart 
of berries. 

It was much the same when I carried the 
second message, sent by the captain of the 
company in which Frank Coombs served, to 
inform his mother that he had died in the 
hospital, after a long illness. She bore it alone 
there, without a word. I did not hear a sound 
from her indoors for as much as ten minutes. 
She then brought out her little stock of scrip, 
and paid me as before. 

When Mattie called me to take the third 
message to Mrs. Coombs,—this time from the 
colonel of Jason’s regiment, saying that the 
boy had been killed at Spottsylvania,—1 wished 
there had been some one else to go up with it. 

Mrs. Coombs was standing in her doorway. 
When she saw me coming, she threw both 
hands out before her face, as if to ward off a 
blow. Then she sank down on the threshold, 
with her face in her hands. 

**Oh, it is Jason!’’ she moaned, as I got out 
and hobbled forward with the message. ‘‘You 
don’t need to tell me!’’ 

**Yes,’’ I said. 

**My last boy!’’ she moaned. ‘‘Not one left! 
O God, could not one 
be spared to me?’’ 

I turned Bet and 
started. I knew that I 
ought to stay a few 
moments and say some 
proper words of com- 
fort, but I couldn’t 
think of any. She 
called after me to wait 
while she brought the 
money to pay for the 
message. 

**That’s all right, 
Mrs. Coombs,’’ I said ; 
**it’s paid,’’ and I gave 
Bet the whip. This 
was in May, 1864. During the following 
autumn I carried a passenger up to Beckley’s 
Mills; and after leaving him there, I thought I 
would drive up in sight of Mrs. Coombs’s 
place. I had wondered all the summer how 
she was getting on. As it happened, I met 
her coming along the road with a basket of 
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She stopped when she saw me, and turned 
pale, for she knew that I must be coming to 





her house, since the road went no farther. ‘‘It 
cannot be for me!’’ she faltered, much agitated. 
**T’ve no more to lose!’’ 

I explained hastily, feeling ashamed of 
myself for coming; but Mrs. Coombs under- 
stood at once, and very kindly asked me to go 
back with her and see the three little stones 
which she had recently had set for her three 
sons. 

She had bought three little white marble 
tablets, and had them set near the base of the 
great rock, where the boys used to play and 
build forts. They bore the names of the 
boys—Abner, Frank, Jason. The stone walls 
still enclosed little pens close up to the ledge. 
Mrs. Coombs had not allowed them to be 
disturbed. 

The year passed, that last year of the war, 
and the soldiers began coming home. Bet and 
I had all that we could do, carrying returned 
warriors to their homes; and how boisterousl; 
glad they all were to get back! 

On one of the last days of May the morning 
train seemed to stop longer than usual at the 
station, and I hobbled over, thinking there 
must be a lot of soldiers coming home. There 
was but one, however, and he was lying on a 
stretcher. 

Two of his comrades—who were going on 
farther—and the brakeman had been lifting 
him out of the baggage-car very gently and 
carefully. 

Mattie stood on the platform, watching them ; 
and I saw her put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. When 1 looked at what was on the 
mattress I did not wonder! 

There did not seem to be anything there 
under the blanket except a pale, watery-white 
skin over some bones, and a skull with two 
great, wistful, lusterless blue eyes! 

He put out a wasted hand slowly to his two 
comrades and smiled; and they took his hand 
as if it were an infant’s and swallowed hard, 
and got on the train. 

Then Mattie turned to me. ‘‘It is a poor 
sick soldier that they got from the prison at 
Salisbury,’’ she whispered. ‘‘He belongs up 
in Greenhill. You must get a wagon longer 
than yours, one that will take in the mattress, 
and carry him home.’’ 

I got the undertaker’s wagon, and Mattie 
and I and the station agent put the mattress 
and the soldier in it. One man could have 
done it alone, however; it was so light we could 
hardly realize there was a man on it. Mattie 
brought pillows, and we also rigged a hood to 
keep out the sun. 

We kept whispering to each other in spite of 
ourselves, as if any loud noise might extinguish 
that little flicker of life. 

‘*Drive carefully, Georgy,’’ Mattie cautioned 
me. ‘‘Don’t let Bet trot, and get some one to 
help you take him out.’’ 

The two soldier comrades had left a bottle 
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with Mattie, containing milk and a stimulant. 
She gave me the bottle and a spoon. 

‘If he seems faint, you must stop and give 
him three spoonfuls of this,’’ she enjoined. 

I set off, and walked Bet out of the village. 
lt was so much like a funeral that I felt very 
queer; and every time that poor fellow spoke 
it made me jump, his voice sounded so weak 
and far-off. I would look round to see if he 
had slid out of the wagon. 

‘Oh, doesn’t it look good!’? he murmured. 
*‘Doesn’t it look good to see the hills and old 
Birchboard Mountain again! I’ve -been -gone 
more than two years. 1 never thought I’d see 
old Birchboard again !’’ 

It was a warm, bright day, and the sight of 
the old home brought new life to the boy. When 
we reached the road that turns off toward 
Greenhill, I stopped and asked him where he 
wished me-to take him; I had not asked his 
name at the station. 

‘*It’s about.a mile and a half above Beckley’s 
Mills,’’ said he, in that faint little voice. ‘‘It’s 
that little farm up there by Clear Pond. My 
mother lives there—or she did. You don’t 
know anything about my mother, do you?” he 
asked, with sudden anxiety. “‘I hayen’t heard 
a word from her for more than a ye 

‘‘What’s your mother’s name?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Coombs, Mrs. Stella Coombs.’’ 

I almost, fell from the wagon seat. 

‘*'There must be some mistake,’’ I said. 
**Mrs. Coombs’s sons are all three deack I 
carried the messages up 
there to her myself.’’ 

‘*But she’s my moth- 
er!’’ exclaimed the boy. 
**T’m her youngest son. 
My name’s Jason 
Coombs. ’’ 

I stared at him. 

‘*Your colonel tele- 
graphed that Jason 
Coombs was killed at 
Spottsylvania!’’ said I. 

‘* Like enough he did,’’ 
replied the weak voice. __ 
‘‘l was wounded there 
and taken prisoner. ’’ 

1 was thinking of Mrs. 
Coombs and how I ought 
to manage the situation ; 
for it is said that sudden 
joy is as dangerous some- 
times as sudden grief. 

‘*Your mother thinks 
that you are dead, and 
she has set a gravestone 
for you,’’ I started to 
say, at last, but I saw 
that he had fallen asleep. 
He slept nearly all the rest of the way. After 
I came in sight of the house I hitched Bet to a 
tree, and went on ahead to prepare the mother 
a little before she saw him. 

Mrs. Coombs was not indoors; there was no 
one at the house. As I learned afterward, she 
had gone out into the woods to gather spring 
blossoms for decorating those little white stones. 

So I went back and walked Bet to the house 
with my passenger. I could not carry him 
indoors alone; but I laid some boards across 
the walls of one of those little forts at the foot 
of the great rock, and then, after backing the 
wagon up to it, drew the mattress carefully out 
on the boards. 

By this time the boy was awake again, and 
he laughed as he looked round. I propped him 
up, gave him three spoonfuls from his bottle, 
then led Bet away to the barn, and began 
searching for Mrs. Coombs, first in the garden, 
then down by the pond. 

Not finding her, I went back. But as 1 came 
up through the garden I caught sight of Mrs. 
Coombs, approaching the house from the road, 
with a basketful of wake-robin and liverwort, 
and a great bunch of cherry blossoms in the 
other hand. Before I could speak she saw 
Jason there on the mattress! 

I suppose that he had fallen asleep again. 
Lying there in the shadow of the great fir, by 
his own gravestone, he certainly did look more 
like a spirit than a living being. 

I ought to have shouted, I suppose, and so 
created a diversion. But I was spellbound 
myself, looking at that woman! She had 
stopped, and seemed to waver to and fro; and 
first I saw the cherry blossoms fall from her 
hand, then the basket—and then down she 
dropped herself! 

With that I hastened up there as quickly as 
I could hobble. . The poor soul was in a dead 
faint. I got water from the house, and had 
quite a time bringing her back to consciousness. 

All the while, too, Jason, who had waked, 
was calling out, ‘‘Mother! O mother! Don’t 
you know me, mother ?’’ 

It. may have been his voice as much as the 
water that brought her to herself. When she 
opened her eyes, I said, slowly, ‘‘Jason was 
not killed, after all. He was only taken 
prisoner. He has come back to you, and is 
going to get well.’”’ 

You should have seen her spring to her feet! 
Before I could get out of the way with the 
water-basin, she had that poor fellow in her 
arms! It was joy too holy, too perfect for any 
one else to mingle in, or even to witness. I 
hobbled away, got Bet out and drove down 
to the Mills, where I found a woman who 
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was willing enough to go up there and assist | live at the little farm; and for years I have 
Mrs. Coombs when she heard the news. | had an invitation—one I always accept—to 
Thanks to youth and good nursing, Jason | drive up from South Rockford and take dinner 
Coombs recovered. He and his mother still | with them every Decoration day. 


MILES CITY AND RETURN 
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(Ly: was nearly six 
o’clock in the eve- 
ning when Jimmy 
and Bud, returning from 
the upper flats, came 
again to the St. Paul 
wharf, but the warehouse 
of the Diamond Jo Line 
steamers, at the east 
end, was still open. At 
Jimmy’s suggestion they secured of the agent 
there one of the line’s folders, which contained 
a map of the Mississippi River between St. 
Paul and St. Louis, a list of the river towns, 
and the distances between them. 

When the boys left the warehouse the whistles 
of the factories along the river front were blow- 
ing for six o’clock. Reminded that it was again 
meal-time, they visited a near-by bakeshop, and 
invested their last dime in two loaves of bread 
—one for dinner, one for breakfast the next 
morning. 

They tramped back to the wharf, and dangling 





WAS A LONG, BACK-BREAKING PULL. 


their feet over the brink, sat and ate the dinner 
loaf. The breakfast loaf, carefully wrapped, 
they stowed away in a crevice between two 
beams under the edge of the wharf. 

At half past eight it was dark enough to 
move upon the flats. Following the railroad- 
tracks, the two stumbled over the uneven ties 
to a point where the river curved away from 
the railroad, and from there they took to the 
shore line. By the time they got to the flats 
neighborhood it was nine o’clock, and very 
dark; but the High Bridge, stretching a black 
steel skeleton from bluff to bluff, was a land- 
mark not to be overlooked, and more easily than 
they had expected, they found the marking- 
stakes they had driven into the beach. 

Stripping off their clothes, the boys waded 
out on a straight line with the stakes into the 
shallow water, and after a brief skirmish, Bud 
stubbed his bare toes against the keel of the 
boat. Then, kneeling in the river, the naked 
lads, sometimes with sticks, sometimes with 
hands alone, dug and scooped away the mud 
from about the buried boat. 

Hard work it was. The boat was not a big 
one, merely a twelve-foot skiff, but she clung 
to the river-bottom as if a part of it, and not 
until after ten did the toilers release her, drag 
her to the beach and turn her right side up. 
So far as they could tell in the dark, by run- 
ning their hands over her, the craft was whole; 
and, better than they had dared hope, under 
her seats was clamped 
a roughly shaped pair 
of oars. 

Warily eying the 
shanties, the boys 
dressed, then launched 
and boarded their new 
property, and turned 
her down-stream. At 
first, in fear of sinking, 
they hugged the bank 
closely; but soon, as 
no leak appeared, they 
struck out into the mid- 
dle of the river. Out- 
side the shadow of its 
shores the Mississippi, 
reflecting the myriad lights of the city, was a 
plain path, and Jimmy and Bud, both luckily 
somewhat at home with the oars, rowed rapidly 
along the city front, and brought their craft 
abreast the wharf at half past ten. 

St. Paul wharf, open to the river underneath, 
stood on piling some six feet above water-level, 
and the boys, taking no chances of losing their 
prize, steered her between the moored steam- 
boats into the black cavern beneath the wharf, 
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morning to a soldier's grave. 


Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 








fm and wedged her =. 

y between two parallel 
piles. Then, with their 
coats, they made a bed 
in the bottom of the 
boat, and slept. 

Bud roused Jimmy 
at four o’clock. The 
sun was still hidden, the 
CHAPTER Il. eumaied ites tad tim, 
Me ye Dayton’s Bluff down by the 

faintly yellow. There was light 


but the 
big bend 
for the start. 

Quickly the boys ate their breakfast of unbut- 
tered bread, and as they did so, took their first 
daylight view of the boat. She was bare of 
paint, and in places her sides were badly rotted, 
yet she had .taken in little water during the 
night, and reassured, they shoved out from 
beneath the wharf. 

And as they drifted into the current, resting 
on their oars, the sun rose suddenly from behind 
the bluff. ‘The ziver changed from dull black 
to glorious red and gold; the 
windows of the city blazed in 
the new-born light. No sound, 
no life but their own was there 
along the river front. 

A moment Jimmy and Bud 
gazed, wonder-struck. Butonly 
a moment, and then, at half past 
four by Bud’s treasured watch, 


of the millionaire and the son of 
the tenements, with no guide but 
a steamboat advertisement, with 
never a cent in their pockets and 
nothing between them and star- 
vation, began their expedition of 
seven hundred and twenty-nine 
miles to St. Louis. 

Down the glassy river, one to 
each oar, they drove their craft, 
past the warehouse district, past 
the yards of the Union Depot, 
past the white sandstone face of 
Dayton’s Bluff, and round the 
great bend. 

They took a last look back 
across the flats at St. Paul, 
sparkling brighter than ever in 
the rising sun, and then headed in earnest for 
the south. 

Below the bend the Mississippi ran a wind- 
ing course through the Minnesota lowlands, 
between banks sparsely inhabited, thick with 
shrubbery. On each side high ranges of hills, 
hazy in the budding morning, stood far inland. 
At times the boys caught glimpses of scattered 
suburban towns back in the valley. 

At half past five they glided by the unsightly 
buildings of the Union Stock-Yards. A few 
workmen, the first living beings they had seen 
that morning, were walking through the streets 
of the yard, and these looked hard at the boat 
and her navigators. 

For an hour all they saw was more wooded 
banks, a couple of tiny islands, and more distant 
suburbs; then the skiff came upon a village 
resting on the east shore, an odd little village, 
chiefly of log cabins. 

** “Newport, Minnesota, eight miles from St. 
Paul,’ says the folder,’’ announced Jimmy. 
Newport it was, forgotten Newport, a village 
that no more than sixty years earlier had out- 
ranked St. Paul. 

The voyagers now entered upon a stretch of 
river untouched by the hand of civilization, 
forest-bound, untenanted, weirdly quiet, its 
bank high, fringed in spots with rocky bluffs. 
By eight o’clock the sun was well up, and 
although Jimmy and Bud stowed their coats 
and vests into the stern locker, they were forced 
to relax their lusty 
rowing, and in another 
hour, so hot had the 
day grown, they let 
the boat drift with the 
current. 

Thus, somewhat 


region, the Mississippi, 
powerful, tireless, car- 


black, rose at a bend a mile or so below, and 
then a trim stern-wheel steamboat appeared 
in the lonely river. Soon she had come so close 
the boys could read her name, Jessie B. Bud 
pronounced her a raft towboat. 

She was holding to the east side of the 
stream, and the boys, to give her a broad 
berth, moved the skiff to the west side. 

As the Jessie B. plowed by, her wheel, 
spanking the river astern into jostling waves, 


on that Friday morning, the son |” 





sent a great swell rolling inshore through the 
shallows, that caught up the skiff, nearly 
swamped her, and set her tossing and bucking 
in a way that threatened to rack her to pieces. 
Indeed, it was only by the hardest pulling that 
Jimmy and Bud kept her from being driven on 
the rocky shore. 

While the skiff was yet tossing, another raft 
boat rounded the bend below, and then another, 
and after them a passenger and freight steamer, 
a white monster bigger than the three rafters 
combined. And as this procession, bound for 
St. Paul, moved up-stream it thrashed the river 
into a very sea. 

But the lads had guessed the trick of fighting 
the swells—that no place ‘is so dangerous as the 
shallows, and that out in deep water the jostling 
waves are harmless. As soon as they had grown 
used to the dizzy rising and falling, they rather 
enjoyed it. 

Gradually the steamboats passed out of sight, 
and the river became as peaceful and lonely as 
before. 

Presently Bud spoke up. 

‘Say, Jim,’’ said he, ‘‘we ought to have a 
name for this boat.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ replied Jimmy. 
good one?’’ 

‘*It’s the fashion with many owners,’’ replied 
Bud, seriously, ‘‘to name their boats after rela- 
tives. I’d like to name this skiff Nora, after 
my mother, if it would suit you.’’ 

‘* First class,’’ rejoined Jimmy, heartily. 
**The minute we find a bit of paint we’ll label 
her.’’ 

Two hours more they rowed; then, turning a 

sharp bend, they saw before them, a half-mile 
distant, on the west bank, a town with a goodly 
showing of chimneys and spires. Two steel 
bridges, one a high wagon-bridge, the other a 
railway draw, stretched from the town to the 
opposite shore. 
‘* “Hastings, Minnesota, population four thou- 
sand, twenty-seven miles from St. Paul, seven 
hundred and two miles from St. Louis,’ ’’ read 
Jimmy from the folder. 

As they pushed forward with new zeal, a 
deep-toned factory whistle in the town sounded 
the noon hour. 

*‘Seems to me it’s always meal-time,’’ re- 
marked Bud. 

‘‘And usually nothing to eat,’’ added Jimmy. 
**Tt doesn’t look this noon as if we’d have even 
bread and wai 


“‘What’s a 
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While these lads talked of hunger, a telegraph 
order to their credit, not for fifty, but for a 
hundred dollars, lay waiting in the Western 
Union office at St. Paul, twenty-seven miles 
behind them. James Berkeley, the railroad 
king, the man of iron, arriving at his office 
early that morning, had responded instantly to 
his son’s telegram. 

While the lads rowed into Hastings, the 
police of St. Paul, spurred by offers of reward, 
were scouring the city for James Berkeley, 
Jr. 

Jimmy and Bud halted the Nora at half 
past twelve before the steep sand-bank that 
served Hastings as a landing-place. A single 
eraft was moored there, a smal! launch bearing 
the sign, ‘* Hastings-Prescott Ferry.’’ A man 
in blue uniform sat on board her. 

Hauling the skiff out on the beach, the boys 
approached the launch to ask the prospects for 
earning a meal in Hastings. But when they 
reached the launch they saw she did not have 
steam up. The uniformed man was tinkering 
over her engine, and Bud, interested in every- 
thing mechanical, inquired of the tinkerer his 
trouble. 

‘*Engine’s broken down,’’ sputtered the man, 
‘and this noon trip’s my best! Always carry a 
lot of travelling men to Prescott. ’’ 

‘*Where is Prescott?’’ asked Bud. 

The ferry captain pointed down the valley. 
Some four miles away, on the opposite side of 
the river, stood a pretty white town that the 
boys had not noticed before. 

From Metropolis to Hastings Bud McGraw 
had been the admitted leader of this St. Louis 
expedition, but now, in a way the boy himself 
could not understand, the instincts of his father, 
the railroad man, the commerce-mover, surged 
through Jimmy Berkeley. 

“Do you object to our ferrying those el 
ling men to Prescott—just this noon trip?’’ h 
asked the captain, abruptly. 

‘Why, no,’’ drawled the captain, ‘‘seeing / 
can’t ferry them.’’ 

**But we haven’t room enough, Jim,’’ prc- 
tested Bud. 

But before Bud had "time to say more, thi 
expected travelling men, eight in all, ca! 
scrambling down the bank, and at the saie 
time a dray-load of immense trunks drove up 
the landing. 

‘*This way for Prescott, gentlemen !’’ shout! 
Jimmy, unabashed. 

The travellers, who had started for the « 
abled launch, stopped a minute, stared ama’! 
at the Nora, then passed on. But it did» 
take them long to discover that the regular fe:'y 
was out of service. 

“This way for Prescott!’’ again announc™! 
Jimmy. 

The travelling men turned toward the No". 
Two of them, elderly and sour-looking, W''' 
exclamations of disgust reclimbed the ba. 
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rhe rest, all young fellows and jolly, walked 
over to the skiff. 

‘What are your rates, young man?’’ inquired 
one. 

‘ Twenty-five cents for each passenger, 
twenty-five cents for each trunk—in advance,’’ 
answered Jimmy. 

‘(wo of the men said they preferred to die on 

vd when their time came, but the others said 
oa would risk it. So Jimmy seated a pair 
of them on the forward seat of the Nora, one 
on the bow locker and one on the aft. This 
left two men and the party’s six trunks un- 
provided for. 

Yet Jimmy had his transportation plan 
arranged in every detail. Stepping over to a 
small seow, which lay a little distance up the 
peach, he inquired if the owner of it were to 
be found near by. 

A sleepy youth of about Jimmy’s own age, 
who sat among a group of onlookers that had 
gathered, ‘‘caleulated’’ he was the man in 
question. 

“We want to lease your scow for a trip 
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to Prescott,’’ said Jimmy, ‘‘and we’ll bring it 
back promptly. What will you charge?’’ 

‘* Twenty-five cents, I reckon,’’ said the 
scow’s owner, doubtfully. 

‘‘All right. Just help me put her into the 
river, will you?’’ 

Into the river Jimmy and the sleepy youth 
and Bud, who had joined them, shoved the 
scow, and aboard her, aided by the dray-driver, 
they loaded the six trunks and the two surplus 
passengers. 

Cheerfully the travellers paid Jimmy their 
fares and freight charges, and after hitching to 
the scow and settling with her owner, Jimmy 
and Bud seated themselves at the oars of the 
Nora and pushed off. 

It was a long, back-breaking pull. So heavily 
loaded was the skiff that the river washed her 
sides scarcely an inch from the gunwales. The 
scow was a laggard. But the tireless Mississippi 
was with the ferrymen, and at two o’clock 
skiff and seow erept past Point Douglas, another 
forgotten village, past the mouth of the blue 
St. Croix, and landed at Prescott’s gravel 
levee. 

Ten minutes later Jimmy and Bud, having 
paid seventy cents at the desk, sat in the 
dining-room of the Prescott House, eating 
dinner—a dinner upon which the Prescott 
House cleared no profit. Soup, meats, vege- 
tables, bread, pastry—all these the lads devoured 
to the last mouthful. 

Appeased at last, they strolled again toward 
the levee, 

Passing on thé way a hardware store, Bud 
advised a mooring-line for the Nora, and 
accordingly they purchased for fifty cents a 
second-hand wire rope, skimpy and rusted, 
but two hundred feet long. 

‘The levee reached, they found a man painting 
some rowboats, and Jimmy, borrowing his 
brush for a moment, neatly marked the Nora’s 
hame on her square stern. Then loading their 
rope, the voyagers, at three o’clock, departed 
from Prescott. 

1 an hour and a half they had returned their 
Scow to its anxious owner, and were once more 
trave ‘Hing south ward. 

Below Prescott the Mississippi seemed a 
different river, wider, grander. On the east 
green mountains with rounded summits, their 
faces broken by outjutting masses of grim gray 
tock, lowered straight up from the edge of the 
Water. On the west rose similar cliffs, but 
mi ke : 
> geography, too, was changed. For 
although Minnesota still lay to the westward, 
Wisconsin, from the mouth of the St. Croix, 
had succeeded on the east shore. 

e Tw ” hours the boys lazily drifted, then stopped 
at the Wisconsin village, Diamond Bluff. It 
lig ‘oo tiny @ settlement to boast a hotel, but 
‘ nough for a bakery, and there they bought 

’, fat pie, and munching merrily, moved on 
| at seven o’clock., 

\ hour more, and the sun was sinking, the 
ulls s toning dark and blurred, the river chan- 
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Sinz to red in the sunset glow, the air fast 








cooling. The Nora’s crew, picking up oars, 
began searching for a place in which to tie up 
until morning. 

But the banks just there were marshy, and 
finally Bud suggested, ‘‘Why not run all night? 
All the steamboats do it.’’ 

**Good!’’ said Jimmy. ‘‘We’ll split the time 
into watches. 1’ll steer from now till ten; you 
sleep. You steer from ten to twelve; I’ll sleep, 
and so on.’”’ 

Accordingly, Bud lay down amidships and 
fell asleep. Jimmy began the steering. 

By nine o’clock the night had come. The 
stars, the government beacon lights, the farm- 
house lamps had all twinkled forth. Land and 
water were merged indiscernibly, and the Nora 
seemed stationary in the midst of a boundless, 
inky blackness. 

At first Jimmy was puzzled and frightened, 
but by and by, when the last ray of daylight 
had vanished, the land turned even blacker than 
the water, and it was easy to follow the river. 
Bud assumed command at ten. When, toward 
eleven, he saw the lights of a steamer coming 
down-river and overhauling the skiff, 
the sight cheered him. 

But a half-hour later his eye was 
caught by a view more interesting. 
Turning a blind bend, he emerged 
before a little city, all a-sparkle 
with electricity, spreading round and 
over a clump of great hills on the 
Minnesota shore. The city Bud 
rightly decided was Red Wing, and 
he surveyed it approvingly until he 
had paddled past its southern bound- 
ary, under the high wagon-bridge 
that spans the Mississippi there, and 
into the darkness beyond. 

Ten minutes later he bethought 
himself of the pursuing steamboat, 
and looked back. 

In the interval she had gained 
indeed; her red and green chimney 
lanterns stood out plainly. While 
he looked she began using her search- 
light, and presently its piercing beam 
swept over the Nora, across Jimmy’s 
face, and wakened him. 

Jimmy did not sleep again, but sat 
in the stern with Bud. Although 
the approaching steamer was surely 
gaining, she was coming slowly for a steamboat, 
and the boys surmised that she was pushing a 
raft. In the dark it was hard to tell how close 
she was or whither she 
was steering, but the jolt 





The fragments of the Nora clustered a while 
in the riffle at the head of the raft, then, one 
by one, slipped down and under. Suddenly 















the search-light snapped out, and left the unfor- 
tunate voyagers to struggle on in the dark. 
TO BE CONTINUED, 


A ou Bl CENTENNIAL EXPOS ITION 


IKE the great 

fair at Phila- 

delphia in 
1876, the Oregon ex- 
position is a centennial fair. The Philadelphia 
exposition must always remain, in a sense, the 
centennial exposition, for it celebrated the first 
centenary of our birth. The Portland fair, 
however, celebrates an event almost as great— 
the completion of our march from the eastern 
sea to the western. 

In 1784 one man, high in the state, was 
dreaming of a national domain which should 
stretch from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. 
This man was Thomas Jefferson, who cherished 
for years the project of sending an expedition 
to the Pacific coast, for discovery and explora- 
tion. Not until Jefferson was President of the 
United States, however, did the time become 
ripe for such an expedition. 

It was on July 5, 1803, that the company, 
headed by Lewis and Clark, left Washington 
on the expedition which secured the Oregon 
territory to this country and gave us a coast- 
line on the Pacific. Theirs was not the first 
company of Americans to reach the Pacific coast. 
In 1792 Captain Gray discovered the Columbia 
River, and by entering it, set up a proprietary 
claim for the United States. It was necessary, 
though, to make this claim good; to secure it 
by exploration and settlement. 





IN THE SPRING OF 1804. 


OR a task so grave, the Lewis and Clark 
company was a little band. It consisted 


of Capt. Meriwether Lewis, Capt. Will- 

iam Clark, fourteen soldiers, nine young men 

from Kentucky, two Canadian boatmen, an in- 

terpreter, a trapper, and a negro, the servant of 
Captain Clark. 

The expedition began the ascent of the Mis- 

souri in the spring of 1804. 


Not until October, 
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Tm region is to-day one of the richest and 








popular places of 
summer resort. A 
center of international PR _ 
commerce has risen 
where, a hundred years ago, the bear roamed, 
and the sea, washing that beautiful coast, 
**heard no sound save its own dashing.’’ New 
York is now twenty days from Yokohama, by 
way of Puget Sound. Lewis and Clark were 
as many months finding the way by which the 
men who came after them might 

Ride the iron stallions down to drink, 

Through the cafions, to the waters of the West. 

The territory then called the Oregon country 
now includes the states of Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho, with a good part of Wyoming and 
Montana—in all more than three hundred thou- 
sand square miles of good country. 


WHAT THE TWENTIETH MAN DOES. 


most enterprising in the great West. The 
story of its development is the story of 
a@ long, valiant, victorious struggle against tre- 
mendous obstacles and difficulties. Dwellers 
east of the Rockies are often amused, and some- 
times sarcastic, over the enthusiasm of the 
Pacific coast folk regarding their country. The 
Westerner loves to talk about his section, its 
development and its progress. Sometimes he 
talks a good deal, but that is because the span 
between the beginning and the present day is so 
short. The memory of the struggle is yet so vivid 
that he has not got over the wonder of it all. 
The Western pioneer has overcome much. He 
has made tremendous additions to the wealth 
of the nation. Moreover, he knows these things, 
and he wants the Easterner to know them. 
Nineteen times out of twenty the Easterner 
does not believe them. The twentieth man, in 
these days, has made the journey, and knows. 
Usually, having found out, he goes back and 
gets his family. The pro- 
jectors of the great fair 





and rumble of her ma- 
chinery and the hollow 
puffs of her exhausts 
were loud, and growing 
steadily louder. Finally 
Bud said in warning: 

‘*We’d better be getting 
out of her road.’’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ agreed 
Jimmy. ‘‘But where 
shall we go? Out here 
without a lantern we’re 
likely to be run down; 
inshore we’ll surely be 
caught in the swell. I’m 
not so fond of this night 
navigation as I was.’’ 

‘*She’s certainly hold- 
ing to the east side of 
the river now,’’ said 
Bud. 

‘*Let’s make for the 
west side, then,’’ said Jimmy. Hurriedly they 
headed for the west shore. But before they 
had covered half the distance the steamer 
changed her course, and headed also for the 
west shore, fair for the Nora. Unwittingly 
the boys had been steering toward a beacon 
light which marked a shift in the channel 
here, and thus in their attempt to escape had 
blundered squarely into the steamer’s track. 

It was too late to turn back, and the lads rowed 
madly. 

At last they were within two boat-lengths of 
the shore, almost out of danger. Then, all at 
once, the white glare of the steamboat’s search- 
light struck the boys 
full in the face, and 
blinded, bewildered, 
they lost track of shore, 
of direction, of every- 
thing but the illumined 
front of a monster raft 
of black, shiny logs that 
slowly, but with an 
awful look of power, 
was advancing upon 
them. They had only 
time to gain their feet 
before the raft struck 
the Nora’s stern, spun 
her round, then dealt 
a broadside blow that 
crushed her rotted frame like so much cardboard. 

Together, before the second blow, Jimmy 
and Bud leaped at the raft. 

Bud landed safely, but caught a leg tightly 
between two logs. Jimmy made the raft, but 
losing foothold, slipped back into the river, yet 

to grasp with both hands the head- 
boom of the raft. 'There—death averted for the 
moment—he hung, his chin just above water, 
struggling hard to keep from being drawn under. 





Year after year the comrades of 
the dead follow, with public 
honor, procession and commem- 
orative flags and funeral march 


—bonor and grief from us who 
stand almost alone, and have 
seen the best and noblest of our 
generation pass away. 


Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 














THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


1805, did it reach the Columbia River. It is this 
achievement which is to be celebrated by ‘*‘The 
Lewis and Clark Centennial and American and 
Pacific Exposition and Oriental Fair.’’ This 
is a good deal of a name, even for so great an 
event, but the exposition is popularly known, 
and will doubtless go down to history, as the 
Lewis and Clark Centennial. 

The real starting-point of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition was near the junction of the Missouri 
and the Mississippi rivers. Westward lay the 
unknown land which they must explore, and at 
that point they left the last outpost of civilization. 

We can hardly realize to-day what a wild, 
dangerous, unknown 
land it was upon which 
the hardy adventurers 
entered. They crossed 
the Rocky Mountains, 
which many early 
statesmen considered 
the natural western 
boundary of the U nited 
States, and blazed a 
practicable trail from 
the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans. 

In after years a 
steady procession of 
prairie-schooners, fol- 
lowing in the wake of 
these intrepid wanderers, beat out a shorter 
path than theirs, up the Platte River, but to 
Lewis and Clark belongs the honor of finding 
the way. 

A very different scene from that to which 
Lewis and Clark came will form the background 
for their centennial exposition. A great city 
has taken the place of that primeval forest which 
furnished timbers for their first fort. The spot 
where that fort stood is now one of that city’s 





at Portland have firm 
faith that most of the 
Eastern visitors to their 
exposition will either do 
this, or spend the rest of 
their lives wishing they 
had done so. 

First and foremost 
among the pioneers’ diffi- 
culties in the work which 
led up to the new centen- 
nial exposition was the 
long, terrible overland 
journey, with its perils 
and hardships. The dan- 
gers of the sea were even 
then a known quantity ; 
not so the terrors lurking 
along the thousands of 
miles which the prairie- 
schooner must traverse. 

Making the trip to-day 
in a palace-car, one journeys through one pros- 
perous city after another, past fertile stretches 
of highly developed farm land. The way of 
the prairie-schooner was marked out by low 
green mounds, where other travellers slept the 
last sleep, and by the bleaching bones of horses 
and cattle. 

The rush to California was for gold. It was 
characterized by a feverish spirit of reckless 
adventure. ‘*The days of ’49’’ are remembered 
now as a time of mad, desperate scramble, 
unprecedented in the history of any community. 
California still feels its influence and its impetus. 

The movement into the Oregon country, how- 
ever, was for commerce and for settlement. The 
Lewis and Clark expedition was scientific and 
commercial, and that fact has greatly influenced 
the development of the region. Its progress 
has been steady and solid. The fur trader was 
the earliest settler, but the farmer, with his 
milch kine and his schoolhouses, followed 
quickly upon the other’s footsteps. The domi- 
nating impulse of emigration was enterprise 
and home-making, rather than adventure. 





AN ELECTRIC BUTTON. 


HE spirit of that enterprise is shown, curi- 
ously enough, in one circumstance which 
is characteristic of the region, and which 

marks the Portland fair as unique among great 
expositions. 

On June ist of the present year the President 
of the United States will press an electric bution 
in Washington, the city from which Lewis and 
Clark set out. The button will start the chimes 
on the government building at the exposition to 
playing ‘‘America,’’ and will unfurl the flags 
which proclaim the great fair open. 

The managers of the Portland exposition have 
found it necessary to put up one more large 








building than was originally planned, but even 
this one is nearly completed, and the others are 
ready for their contents. There will be no 
unfinished structures to mar the picture when 
the fair is opened. 

The city of Portland occupies a situation of 
rare beauty and commanding dignity. It is 
surrounded by a picturesque country. The out- 
look from the exposition grounds is one which 
will surprise and delight visitors. The grounds 
command a view of a charming lake and a beau- 
tiful river, the Willamette, in the immediate 
foreground, while beyond is an unobstructed 
outlook over nearly seventy miles of varied and 
delightful country to where Mount Hood and 
Mount St. Helen’s rear their snowy heads. 

The site itself, with wooded uplands and 
water-fed vales, has afforded rare opportunities 
to the landscape-gardener. 

The arrangement of the buildings is such that 
the visitor, upon entering the -grounds, sees a 
complete and effective picture. Days of study 
will reveal new details and deeper beauties, but 
the whole plan can be grasped in the first view, 
as the composition of a picture is seen and 
comprehended before the details are 
gathered. 

‘This is partly because the Lewis and 
Clark exposition, as planned, is on a 
smaller scale than other great fairs 
have been, and partly because of the 
nature of the site itself. From the slope 
which skirts the Willamette River the 
exposition grounds rise over the Cas- 
cade Hills, to Willamette Heights, from 
which a superb view is obtained. The 
site was carefully studied by the con- 
structing architect, and the buildings 
have been disposed upon the slope with 
a view to perfecting a harmonious 
picture. 

The plan embraces a main group of 
seven buildings, very attractively de- 
signed. This group fronts on Guild’s 
Lake, a beautiful body of fresh water, 
separated from the Willamette River by 
a narrow strip of land. The different 
buildings are devoted to Agriculture, 
European Exhibits, Oriental Exhibits, 
Forestry, Liberal Arts, Mines and Met- 
allurgy, and Machinery, Electricity and 
Transportation. All save the Forestry 
Building are Spanish Renaissance in 
architecture. The one exception is 
built of huge, unhewn logs, from the 
virgin forest of the Oregon country. 

About the main group are gathered 
the Festival Hall, the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, the Oregon Building, and other 
smaller buildings. ‘The Administration 
Building, in which are the offices of 
the exposition, commands the main en- 
trance, an imposing colonnade; and the 
United States Government Building, 
handsome and dignified, occupies a 
peninsula, almost an island, in the center of 
the lake. The main group of buildings is 
approached by a majestic stairway, with steps 
eighty feet broad, rising from one noble balus- 
traded landing to another, until the height is 
climbed. This stairway is a splendid and 
imposing part of the whole architectural design. 

The most elaborately executed features of the 
exposition, however, are Columbia Court and 
Lakeview Terrace. These are the central points 
of the picture, and are worthy of the importance 
given them. The court lies between the Agricul- 
tural and the European Exhibits Buildings. It 
consists of two broad avenues enclosing sunken 
gardens. In the midst of it is a mighty statue, 
in bronze, of the Indian woman, Sacajawea, 
who guided Lewis and Clark in their explora- 
tions of the Oregon country. 

Beyond it lies the terrace, from which the 
grand staircase already referred to sweeps down 
to the water-front. On the terrace the band 
concerts will be given, and here there will be 
nightly pyrotechnic displays. Other fairs have 
had their Midway and their Pike, and the 
Lewis and Clark exposition will have its Trail, 
the pleasure thoroughfare of the enterprise. 

The whole exposition covers a tract of two 
hundred and thirty acres, and Guild’s Lake, 
which is practically a part of its area, is two 
hundred and twenty acres in extent. The 
peninsula upon which the United States Gov- 
ernment Building stands comprises about sixty 
acres. It will be seen how much smaller is the 
Portland fair than other great expositions in this 
country. Its claim to distinction lies not so much 
in its size as in its perfection of beauty. 

Aside from this, however, the Lewis and 
Clark exposition has a great significance. It 
celebrates the close of a century of unparalleled 
national development and activity. It is a 
pausing to recapitulate the steps of the most 
remarkable ‘‘Go West!’? movement ever known, 
and it marks the beginning of a new era in the 
history of commerce, 

The growth of the Pacifie coast cannot, in the 
nature of things, be as rapid in the next hundred 
years as it has been even in the last fifty, but 
it will be stronger and deeper, and of a more 
wide-reaching significance. Twenty years ago 
Joaquin Miller called San Francisco the ultimate 
reach of our borders. ‘To-day we have extended 
out into the sea until our farthest West lies in 
the far East, and the commerce of the Orient 
is passing through our Pacific gateways. 

The new building which the demands of the 
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exposition make necessary is to be a Palace of | the exposition has large significance on the 
Liberal Arts, second in size only to the Agri- | commercial side, but it also gives expression to 
cultural Building. From this it will be seen|an artistic development and a broad culture 
that the development of the Pacific coast has | without which mere commercialism would be 
been by no means purely commercial. Of course | but a worthless thing. 





HRILLING through and through with 

the breathless joy of adventure, Peggy 

Allison crouched in a thicket of hazels. 
Peggy was fifteen, long and light and limber, 
a tomboy given to wood-ranging and the climbing 
of trees to a degree that pained her mother, 
quite scandalized her young lady sisters, and 
made old Black Mammy say this daily predic- 
tion, ‘‘Dat dar Peggy was des boun’ ter die er 
ole maid. No gentmuns in dis worl’ wa’n’t 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


SHE SHOOK HIM AS A TERRIER SHAKES A RAT. 


gwine hab no gal wid sech er boy walk and 
boy ways.’’ 

But Peggy only laughed. For her father, 
who had no boy but his tomboy, thoroughly 
approved of her. He would approve of her 
now, she was sure—if only she dared let him 
know what she was doing. ‘That she did not 
dare was part of the war-time’s cruelty. 

She parted the hazel stems and squinted at a 
big tree fifty yards away. It had a gnarled 
trunk, which divided ten feet above earth into 
four fair-sized boles. One bole had a snug 
hollow: some little way above the crotch. 

There was a big grape-vine climbing up at 
one side. But nobody would ever think of 
looking—she broke off, to crouch closer than 
ever, and listen with all her ears to the approach 
of five horsemen coming up from the creek. 

She knew they meant trouble even before 
she heard Jacky Soper’s voice. Jacky was 
the most trifling of the Soper brood, which had 
grown up in a log cabin by the creek side. 
It had surprised nobody to have him turn out 
a guerrilla. The surprise was that there were 
guerrillas who would let Jacky be their captain. 

All the five were young fellows, motley as to 
garments, but well-mounted and heavily armed. 
Peggy shook her fist at them behind the hazel 
ambush. All her life 
she had hated Jacky 
Soper, not because he 
was poor and ignorant, 
but for his cruelty to 
all things weaker and 
smaller than himself. 
Indeed, it was pretty 
well understood that he 
stood in awe of just two 
creatures—his mother 
and Peggy Allison. 

The riders halted a 
little way off, talking 
eagerly. Jacky rode in 
the middle. The man 
upon his right was 


Gray. 
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Under the sod and the 


dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears for the 


Cears and love for the 


Francis Miles Finch. 








beetle brows and no chin to speak of. ‘*I know 
the money’s thar all right. Didn’t Pete, my 
fool brother, tell us how he crope on the roof 
o’ the piazzer last night, and seen ole Cap’n 
and Mis’ Allison countin’ over them greenbacks 
—and how he heard ’em say thar was seven 
thousand dollars ?’’ 

**Think ye can find it, eh?’’ Ricks asked, 
sourly. 

Soper slapped his shoulder. ‘‘I know that 

place inside an’ out, if it 

was dark as a stack 0’ 
‘ black cats,’’ he said. 

**Ain’t 1 been a-goin’ up 

thar ever since I was 

knee-high to a goslin’ ?’’ 

‘*But that ain’t neither 
here nor thar. What I 
want to know is, will you 
stand up likea man? If 
you dare give back jest 
because it happens you 
know these folks —’’ 

“You don’t know 
me!’’ Soper ejaculated, 
again throwing out his 
chest. ‘‘Jest let any of 
7em try to cow me an’ 
1’ll show ’em!’’ 

With the last word he 
spurred his horse hard 
and galloped on, the rest 
streaming after. They 
kept straight across the 
woods; that meant they 
would strike the planta- 
tion back gate. 

Peggy hardly waited 
for them to get out of 
sight before she was up, 
and running as hard as 
she could, but not toward 
home! Every day almost 
had had its fresh tale of 
guerrilla outrages. Out- 
side the fortified posts 
under Federal control the 
outlaws were supreme. 
There were only old men, 
young lads, and women 

and children on the plantations. Moreover, in 
the stress of Civil War, no plantation dared 
openly show any sort of firearms. Thus the 
riffraff, the men spewed out of both armies, 
banding together for outlawry, did pretty much 
as they pleased. 

Jacky Soper was a Confederate deserter. 
Peggy recalled how her father, who had lost 
an arm in Mexico, had equipped the lad, and 
sent him out to fight. She wondered if the 
two men who wore blue jackets and had faces 
wholly strange were not likewise deserters— 
but from the other side? Ricks was native- 
born, more a scapegrace even than Jacky Soper. 
Hodges she had seen but once or twice, when 
he had come to the plantation, pretending to 
ask for a job of barn-building. 

While she ran on, the guerrillas came upon 
the Allison house, dozing peacefully in the 
sunshine. It was big and dimly white, with 
green shutters to its many windows, and broad 
piazzas back and front. Captain Allison and 
his wife sat on the back piazza. As they saw 
the five men fling open the yard gate, ride 
through it, and spread out round the house, 
both rose, but made no attempt to close the 
wide hall doors. 

Hand in hand, the captain slightly supporting 
his trembling wife, 
they faced the intru- 
ders. Soper and one of 
the blue-coats stepped 
in front of them, and 
Soper said : 

**We’ve come to save 
you trouble, cap’n—the 
trouble o’ keepin’ a 
whole passel 0’ money. 
You been a-havin’ it 
all yer life. Don’t you 
think it’s sorter our 
time—now ?’’ 

**Have you ever been 
hindered in keeping 
money that belonged to 


saying, ‘‘We better be right sure the money’s | you?’’? Captain Allison asked, the veins on his 
thar before we go fer it. Remember, ’tain’t but | forehead swelling. 


seven miles to the fort. If we make a flash-in- 
the-pan of it, ’*twon’t be no time before them 


He knew himself helpless in the face of these 
ruffians. If it was only himself he would defy 


Yanks is after us like a duck after a June-y-| them. But he had onearm, a wife, three daugh- 


bug. ” 


| ters and a house, all at the mercy of those who 


“Shut up, Ricks! Go back home to yo’ | knew not mercy’s name. There was nothing to 
mammy if you’re so mighty ’fraid!’’ Soper | do but get through the inevitable as quickly as | fast between yer finger ends.’’ 


returned, pushing out his narrow chest. He} 


| possible. 





Without waiting for an answer to his | 











dear, go on to the garden—the girls are there. 
Tell them not to be uneasy. I shail soon finish 
—the business I have with these—gentlemen. ’’ 
The last word came with a little, curious 
smile, infinitely galling to the guerrilla captain 
and his lieutenant. 
‘*You won’t do no such thing, Mrs. Allison,’’ 


Soper said. ‘‘We’ll have dinner. I reckon I 
can invite myself and the boys—seein’ we-all, 
your folks and me, air sech ole friends. ’’ 

‘‘There come my daughters,’’ Mrs. Allison 
said, gravely, as Mary and Jenny darted 
through the gate and ran toward the front 
entrance. ‘‘You can have dinner, of course— 
since we cannot prevent it.’’ 

**Stop yer foolin’, Soper!’? Hodges said, 
angrily; then to Captain Allison: ‘‘You, sir, 
show us this money. We know you’ve got it, 
in your safe hidin’-place. Give us that and 
we'll cut out quick as ever we can.’’ 

‘*Mary, will you fetch it?’’ Captain Allison 
asked. 

Soper and Hodges both sprang to the door, 
crying in one breath, ‘‘We cain’t have that! 
We’ll go after it ourselves—and take you along. 
Maybe thar’s some other little matters—breast- 
pins and gold watches—we might stumble on 
that we’d hate like pizen to leave behind.’’ 

‘* Just as you say—gentlemen,’’ Captain 
Allison answered, with the same hesitancy over 
the last word. It infuriated Soper, who turned 
half about, shouting to the three sentinels 
standing in the yard, ‘‘Stand tight, boys! I’m 
goin’ to eat with the aristocracy; your tum 
next—when I get through,’’ and instantly he 
strode into the big dining-room. 

The table stood ready, with dinner half upon 
it, and Black Mammy waving a fly-brush of 
peacock feathers solemnly over it. She did not 
stir at Soper’s orders, but when her mistress 
spoke from the hall, she set food before him. 

Hodges took the chair opposite, and for five 
minutes ate wolfishly, then pushed back his 
plate and rose, saying, ‘‘ Let’s go git that cash, 
cap’n, before we call in the rest.’’ 

Soper rose, his mouth and both hands full. 
He did not speak until they were inside the 
big spare chamber ; then he said: 

‘*If you-all had had sense enough to treat us 
well, Cap’n Allison, let us set down and talk, 
an’ re-cog-nized us as friends—why, it would 
ha’ been money in yer pockets. We’d ha’ been 
plumb satisfied with a poor five hundred apiece. ’’ 

Captain Allison said nothing. His single 
hand, his left, was busy with the keys of a 
tall, almost black, mahogany chest of drawers, 
with claw feet and the most beautiful glass 
drawer handles. As he pulled open the lowest 
drawer a fine faint fragrance ,of dried rose- 
leaves came from it. 

‘* Lift it out,’’ he said to Hodges. ‘‘It is too 
heavy for a one-armed man, and the secret 
drawer is underneath. ’’ 

‘*You thought we’d never find it, eh, cap’n?’’ 
Soper said, jauntily, as Hodges bent to the task. 
Captain Allison’s only answer was to stoop 
and press hard upon a concealed spring. As 
he heard a panel click he got up, saying, 
‘*Since I cannot help it, help yourselves. ’’ 

Soper made to thrust in his hand first, but 
Hodges flung it aside, and himself gripped all 
he could hold of the contents. There were 
parcels of many shapes, wrapped in buckskin, 
and heavy enough to promise value, but nothing 
that looked like the money they had heard of. 
He dropped to his knees, and wrenched out the 
whole drawer. 

He overturned it upon the floor at his feet, 
then snarled out, ‘‘So you thought you’d trick 
us, you old scoundrel! Whar’s that money? 
You’ll hang from yer own piazzer, and mighty 
quick, unless you hand it over!’’ 

‘“*What! Ain’t it thar, Hodges?’’ Soper 
cried, kneeling to rammage through the litter. 

He ripped the parcels open furiously, reveal- 
ing here a gold watch, there a child’s necklace, 
now a diamond ring, now a tiny silver spoon, 
older than the Revolution. 

Captain Allison looked on mutely until the rav- 
ager came to a package small and light. Then 
he said with dry lips, ‘‘Let me have that— 
please. On my honor as a gentleman, it con- 
tains nothing you would care for—only the shoes 
of—our little boy that died. My wife —’’ 

He stopped there, afraid to trust his voice. 
The little boy was just Jacky Soper’s age: 
Jacky, indeed, had worn out nearly all th 
pretty garments he left behind. With a har! 
breath the father went on: 

‘*The money must be there. We put it in 
last night, my wife and I, and have not touche: 
it since. Look under the bureau. It is not 1 
big package; the bills themselves are all prett; 
big. So you may have thrown it out — 

‘*No, I didn’t!’? Hodges protested, as he 
groped underneath, yet found nothing. 

Soper pulled him upright, snorting contemptu- 
ously, ‘‘We’ll have out them other drawe's 
and turn this whole shebang inside out, bu’ 
we’ll find it. It was here; it didn’t take wines 
and fly away. I tell you, Cap’n Allison, y: 
better produce it—and quick. I’d hate to hu 
ye,—my mammy does think the most 0’ yo 
an’ your folks,—but me an’ the boys ain’t 
no humor to be fooled. Unless you take 
straight to that money, you’ll find yourself tic! 
to the post down-stairs, with a lighted mat 


‘If you kill me by inches I cannot tell ): 


was shambling and meager, like his father, with | question, he turned to his wife, saying, ‘‘Mary, | what I do not know,’ Captain Allison sai 
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«nly. Then, with outflaming wrath, ‘‘Jacky 
sper, you’ve known me always! Did you 
ever know me to act the fool or to lie? Only a 
fool would lie to you in a case such as this. 
You are five men, armed, without law or con- 
science, against one without even one man’s 
chance. If 1 had the money, if I knew where 
it was, I’d give it to you almost gladly to be 
rid of such a pack of scoundrels. I would have 
sworn you’d find it in that drawer. Why it is 
not there I know no more than you do.”’ 

‘“Somebody’s bound to know,’’ Hodges said, 
sullenly, ‘‘fer somebody’s bound to have took 
it—who, we’ll mighty quick find out. Down- 
sta’ars, Cap’n Jacky! Let’s git a-hold of 
them women-folks *fore they git a chance to 
light out. I lay they’ll tell.”’ 

‘If they don’t, we won’t leave ’em a roof to 
cover “em. ”” 

Down they went at a run, to find the three 
women huddled in terror upon the front piazza, 
with the impatient sentries outside eating and 
swearing by turns. At sight of Soper and 
Hodges they rushed to the piazza steps. Soper 
waved them back angrily, but they did not move. 

Covering the trembling women with a cocked 
revolver, he demanded the money. Their faces 
of blank innocence astounded him, but he 
shouted at them, ‘‘You needn’t try none of 
your put-on with me! Hand out them seven 
thousand dollars—and hand it out quick !’’ 

Shuddering and white-faced, they answered 
that they knew nothing of its whereabouts. It 
had been left in the drawer, and none of them 
had touched it. Swear to it? Certainly—since 
it was the truth. Soper growled out oath after 
oath, but without effect. 

He turned to his men, saying, ‘‘I see it all 
now—how they’ve tricked us. Thar’s another 
gal. Cap’n Allison, whar’s that spitfire Peggy ? 
I reckon when we find her we’ll find somethin’ 
wuth while. ’’ 

‘Peggy told me she was going out in the 
pasture to look for guinea nests; she hasn’t 
come back yet,’? Mary Allison said. 

Soper snuffed defiantly, and shook his finger 
in Captain Allison’s face, saying, ‘‘I ax ye 
agin, fer the last time, whar—is—Peggy ?’’ 

‘*Here’s Peggy—and here’s me along on her,’’ 
a deep voice, drawling, yet breathless, cried from 
the hall. Soper’s mother came through the 
doorway—six feet of spare bone and brawn. 
Barefooted, bareheaded, with a gay silken scarf 
flaunting ineongruously against her copperas 
homespun gown, she strode to her son, caught 
him, shook him as a terrier shakes a rat, and 
went on: 

“I wouldn’t believe hit until I seen hit, 
Jacky—that ever you’d lift a finger again’ any 
one named Allison. Have you forgot how 
cap’n sot by you day an’ night, after all the 
doctors had gin you up, an’ saved you from the 
fever? Don’t you recollect the times on times 
him an’ his wife has saved you an’ me and all 
on us from starvation? Allisons fed us, clothed 
us, kep’ us warm all time yer daddy was away 
in the penitentiary. I lost hope o’ ye a long 
time ago, but it didn’t seem my flesh and blood 
could ever be so mean as this.’’ 

“Don’t you try to talk to me. Go back 
home!’’ Soper said, sullenly. ‘‘ You got no call 
to say anything ; you’re a-wa’arin’ stolen goods. 
That thar rig-a-ma-gig you got on come out 0’ 
Riggs’s store that we plundered last week.’’ 

“I cain’t stop yer plunderin’—I sha’n’t try 
to—only here,’? Mrs. Soper said. ‘‘Try it if 
you da’ar. Onless you go away, right straight 
off,—onless you keep away,—I’ll kneel on this 
floor and call down on ye, every one, the tribble 
curse—blindness, palsy, wastin’.’’ 

Soper cowered, hiding his eyes with his 
hands, He was blindly superstitious—so were 
the most of his band. His mother watched him 
intently, although covertly. Captain Allison 
Studied the faces of the other men. Peggy had 
— to his side, and was fondling his one 
land, 

Suddenly, afar and faint, a drum - beat 
Sounded. It meant no more than a forage-train 
passing with its guard down the turnpike two 
miles off, but it gave Soper the pretext his 
obstinacy needed to save his waning courage. 

“tear that, boys? We’ll light out—soon as 
We've set fire to this old house!’ he shouted. 

LU hen his mother rose to the height of maternal 
privileve. She had a keen cowhide concealed 
in the folds of her tow-cloth apron; it came 
out i ith a wide flourish, and fell, stroke after 
strok, upon Jacky’s narrow shoulders. With 
a sharing howl he darted away to his horse, 
his tren trooping after him pell-mell, laughing 
as \\ they would split their sides. As they 
eo owed away, Ricks said, with exaggerated 
deterence: 

_ Vap’n Jacky Soper, next time we go 
“trocey-huntin’ let’s take keer it ain’t among 
your friends !?? 

_“s4y told only as much of her story as 
Piose’” her — perhaps because there was no. 
a cross-questioning. She had overheard 
oe, ‘villa talk, she said, and run straight for 
"Uber; believing she could and would keep 
y.., '"_bounds. They knew all the rest. 

was funny that the money had disap- 


en ~ but in war-times almost anything might 


here the matter was left. Captain Allison 
._'S Wife were almost too glad to be relieved 
‘e burden of wealth to look very closely 


and 
of 
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into the matter. Jacky Soper was not the only 
guerrilla captain; but no captain of them all 
was likely to come where there was little to 
tempt him to robbery. 

But the next summer, after Appomattox, 
when some semblance of law again prevailed, 
Peggy went to her father one fine morning, 
saying: 

‘*Let’s buy the big creek~ bottom, pappy; 
you make the trade, and 1’ll find the money for 
it. ”? 

‘Thus it came about that the big-pronged oak 
was cut down, one bole, the hollow one, cut 
away, and a tin box, tightly sealed, discovered 


within the hollow. Peggy gave the box, un- 
opened, to her father, saying lightly, but with 
somehow a little choke behind the words: 

“‘T hid your money, pappy, because I’m all 
the son you have, and I wanted to save it. If 
1 had told you it would have been worse. The 
guerrillas would have got it; and then we never 
would have had the bottom fields. I know you 
weren’t afraid of them for yourself—it was 
mother and the rest of us—and the house. But 
you couldn’t tell them what you didn’t know. ’’ 

‘‘No,’’ Captain Allison said, patting her 
head. ‘‘But I found out long ago that a boy, 





even a tomboy, is worth a mint of money.’’ 


CORCORAN'S ~*= EXPIATION 


( 





IN explosion of hot air was a new experi- 

ence to Ladderman Corcoran. While he 

was groping his way up the stairs of 
Rowe & Company’s warehouse, a steel maul 
in one hand and in the other a sputtering lan- 
tern, which seemed a dim spark in the blinding 
smoke, a sudden deafening roar sounded through 
the cavernous halls, accompanied by the crash 
of timber and the tinkle of broken glass. And 
then his first thought was to get to the street as 


blazing furnace before the first piece of appar- 
atus on the scene has time to unlimber. 

Bogan, whose trick at the desk it was, shouted 
to the men up-stairs, ‘‘83, boys!’’ as he me- 
chanically recorded the number on the sheet. 

Corcoran, sitting by the window, listened 
to the grumbling from the men that a dangerous 
box always brought forth. He heard Lieutenant 
Reilly and Bogan, in the room below, arguing 
good-naturedly as to the probability of a second 


quickly as possible. Indeed, so great was his | alarm 


anxiety to leave the building that in his mad 
flight down the stairs he crashed into Lieu- 
tenant McGill of 33, who was ascending just 
behind him. 

Coreoran weighed a hundred and ninety 
pounds, and McGill was a wiry little 
man. The pair crashed into five of 
33’s hosemen, who were dragging up 
a line of hose in the lieutenant’s 
wake, and all seven went down the 
flight in a heap. 

When they had untangled them- 
selves, and the lieutenant was angrily 
inquiring what had happened, some 
of Ladder 68’s men, who had seen 
the whole affair, came down and 
grabbed the flabby hose which 33’s 
men were picking up. 

And as they tugged and grunted, 
they scornfully explained the matter. 

All might have been forgiven him 
had the explosion been near enough 
to blow him off his feet; but it 
had been on the seventh floor, while 
Corcoran was ascending to the third. 
It had been, moreover, of no real 
consequence—merely a couple of doors 
blown off the elevator shaft and a 
few windows broken. 

From that moment the persecution 
of Ladderman Corcoran began. He 
did not realize that he was not the 
first man to flinch from a hot air 
explosion; he did not know that 
countless green men before him, who 
had been guilty of a similar mistake, 
had become in time exemplary mem- 
bers of the department. In the jokes 
at his expense, and in the coarse 
laughter they invariably provoked, 
Corcoran saw only the richly merited 
scorn of unpardonable cowardice. 

If Corcoran came up-stairs in the 
afternoon while the men were loafing 
or playing cards, the witticisms at 
his expense were particularly biting. 

‘*Take care there, Larry!’’ McCarthy would 
call to Bogan. ‘‘Keep away from the stairs, 
lad. He’ll be coastin’ down on ye, same’s he 
did on McGill. ’’ 

Or Bogan would call out to old Finneran, 
with unnecessary emphasis: 

‘*Cut out them sneezes, Tim! 
stampedin’ Corcoran !’’ 

And Corcoran would turn red to the roots of 
his hair and bite his lips as he turned angrily 
on his heel. 

Foremost of his tormentors was his own 
cousin, Dan Kennedy, 
an older man. Dan 
had a quick wit and a 
biting tongue, and the 
fact that one of his own 
kin should prove un- 
equal to an emergency 
lent a more scathing 
scorn to his words. 
There had been nothing 
too harsh for him to say 
to Coreoran since the 
warehouse fire. 

Day by day Corcoran 
grew silent, moody and 
morose. He ceased to 
flush at the taunts of 
the men, and when he looked at them his eyes 
took on a strange, sullen glitter of hatred. 

The tapper over the desk in 68’s house 
sounded the alarm from 83. 

Now 83 is a box that generally means busi- 
ness, and when it is sounded every man in the 
department knows that trouble is imminent; 
for 83 is in the heart of the lumber-yard dis- 


Ye’ll be 





trict, and a lumber-yard fire is generally a 














Kennedy came to the window with a blank 
in one hand and a pen in the other. 

**83’s in,’’ he said, leering at Corcoran. ‘‘We 
thought perhaps ye’d be wishin’ to resign.’’ 

Coreoran felt the hot blood rush to his face, 
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the flames, were coated with ice from the 
spray which froze in the cold air as soon as it 
fell. 

The lumber district lay along the side of a 
little bay that made in from the harbor, and as 
the burning lumber piles on the piers toppled 
over, scores of blazing rafts floated out on 
the tide and lighted up the water. 

The piles of spruce lumber on the wharf of 
the next yard were beginning to smoke, and 
here and there tiny tongues of flame ran along 
the boards. The crew of 68 was set to work 
toppling these piles into the water, while a 
dozen lines of hose drenched men and lumber 
alike. 

Shivering in the icy spray and choked by the 
blinding smoke, the men worked steadily, send- 
ing tiers of spruce boards clattering into the 
bay. Every moment the smoke grew more 
dense, and flickering sheets of flame, driven by 
the wind, came near enough to scorch their 
faces. 

Far out on the end of the wharf Corcoran, 
Bogan and Kennedy were deftly toppling over 
huge piles of boards, enduring grimly the 
flames which scorched them and the icy water 
which chilled them to the marrow. The dart- 
ing tongues of flame became more frequent; the 
smoke made them sputter and cough. Even 
with the spray from the hose-lines drenching 
it, the lumber beneath their hands was begin- 
ning to smolder. Just as a pillar of fire shot 
up from one end of the pile, Lieutenant Reilly 
came running out on the wharf. 

**Get out of here, boys!’’ he shouted. 
boat’s coming up on the other side!’’ 

Bogan and Corcoran, who were close together, 
hurried after the retreating lieutenant ; and even 
as they left, the fire-boat swung up beside the 
wharf, and with her powerful streams sent 

the pile of boards crashing down on 


**Fire- 








DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


IN A FRENZY HE TORE THE PILE APART. 


but he bit his lip and looked steadily out of the 
window. 

Kennedy turned deprecatingly to the others 
in the room. 

‘*He says he’d be glad to, boys, but he needs 
the money, and maybe there won’t be another 
alarm. He’s goin’ to risk it.’’ 

This bit of buffoonery was greeted with a 
chuckle. At that moment the second alarm 
came in. 

There was a sound of bustling below as the 
horses were hitched up to await the possibility 
ofathird alarm. ‘‘It’s 
us for 83, all right!’’ 
growled Finneran ; and 
hardly were the words 
out when the third 
alarm came in and the 
men rushed to the room 
below. And as 68 
wheeled out into the 
streets in the gray Feb- 
ruary twilight, there 
clung to the side step 
a silent, sullen young 
man named Corcoran. 

The fire, even at a 
first glance, showed it- 
self to be a very serious 
one. The yard seemed one great mass of 
flame, which rose many feet in the air and 
lighted up the wintry sky with an angry, 
wicked red. 

As 68 drew up and unlimbered, the hoarse 
hum of many pumping engines, the strident 
shouts of command and the roar of flames made 
a babel of confusion. 





the wharf. 

Half-way down the yard Corcoran 
stopped. 

‘*‘Where’s Dan?’’ he called to 
Bogan. 

It became evident to both men that 
Kennedy, who had been on the 


farther side of the lumber pile, had 
not heard the lieutenant’s warning, 
and if he had not it was almost 
certain that he was caught in the 
débris of the lumber piles which 
the streams from the fire-boat were 
scattering over the wharf. And the 
lumber, despite the efforts of the fire- 
boat and a dozen streams from the 
street, was beginning to blaze. 

For a moment the two men stood 
stunned by the thought of a comrade 
caught in that awful death-trap. 
Then Corcoran turned and sped up 
the wharf. Bogan followed. 

**Come back here, you fool!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘You can’t do anything 
for him now!’’ 

Corcoran ran on up the wharf into 
the maelstrom of smoke and flame. 

Bogan hastened through the yard 
to summon aid. 

“‘Tryin’ to square himself!’’ he 
mumbled, brokenly. ‘‘Blast those 
tongues of ours!’’ 

Corcoran fought his way through 
the blazing lumber, choked and gasp- 
ing. His eyeballs seemed to start from 
the sockets and his head felt as if it 
were bursting. The arm with which 
he sheltered his face soon became 
numb and lifeless. Near the end of 
the wharf a flying board felled him, 
knocked off his helmet and cut a gash in his 
forehead. Blindly, on hands and knees, he 
groped his way forward, the blood streaming 
into his eyes and the heat all but overpowering 
him. 

Ilis hands struck something metallic; it was 
Kennedy’s helmet. And there, under a pile of 
boards already ablaze on top, he saw Dan’s 
head. In a frenzy he tore the pile apart, and 
seizing his cousin by the arms, dragged him 
out. 

*“Dan!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Get up! Get up!’’ 

But Kennedy lay prone and still, and Cor- 
coran, stooping, grasped him under the arms. 
Half-carrying, half-dragging the unconscious 
man, he staggered back through the flames. 
Twice he sank down, but each time he managed 
to get to his feet again and struggle on, until at 
last the flames were behind him, and he had 
reached the yard. 

It was there that Lieutenant Reilly and 
Bogan found them, Corcoran feebly tugging 
at Kennedy’s arms and mumbling incoherent 
words. 

At the hospital a week later, after an amount 
of vigorous persuasion on Kennedy’s part, they 
put him on a stretcher and carried him to Cor- 
coran’s cot. Corcoran, covered with bandages 
and plaster, smiled weakly as Kennedy put 
out a linen-swathed hand to him. 

**John,’’ said Kennedy, ‘‘there’s something 
l’ve got to say to you.’’ 

Coreoran’s face reddened a bit. He moved 
uneasily on the cot. ‘‘Oh, that’s all right, 
Dan,’’ he protested. 

Kennedy grinned. ‘‘ Ye may not be the 
handsomest man on the department just at 





The firemen, tugging long lines of hose| present, Johnny Corcoran,’’ he said, ‘‘but so 
through the streets or silhouetted sharply against | help me, you’re the whitest.’’ 
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How sleep the brave, who sink to rest & 
By all their country’s wishes bless’d! & 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 

Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall a while repair, c 


To dwell a weeping hermit there. 
William Collins, 1746. 
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he fragrant memory of many a heroic deed 
is borne to heaven with the perfume of the 
flowers of Memorial day. 
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i unpopularity of the mosquito is still in- 
creasing. ‘The common council of Breslau, 
Germany, lately adopted resolutions requesting 
all householders to permit city inspectors to 
enter their cellars to kill the hibernating mos- 
quitoes hidden there before they came out of 
their state of stupor, ready to lay eggs. 


Acting under instructions from the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, the American 
consuls in Mexico, Central and South America 
and the West Indies have been making reports 
on the imports of explosives into those countries. 
It is the commissioner of immigration who 
keeps the most dangerous imports of explosives 
from the United States by sending all anarchists 
back to Europe. ie 
Si parties of the future may not see 

Niagara Falls in its present beauty, but 
they need not be unhappy. An explorer of 
Argentina says that the falls of the Iguassu, 
about a thousand miles north of Buenos Ayres, 
are larger than Niagara or the Victoria Falls 
of the Zambezi. Whether or not the statement 
is exaggerated, there is evidently a new, delight- 
ful excursion for the newly married. 


Forty years ago Lord Francis Douglas lost 
his life in an attempt to ascend the Matter- 
horn. No trace of the body was found, although 
search was made for it, and the deadly grasp 
of the glacier has held it through all the period. 
The rate at which the glacier has moved has 
led some persons to think it probable that the 
portion where the alpinist fell will reach the 
valley during the present year, and a close watch 
is kept. a 
i disaster almost invariably calls forth 

human courage and human sympathy. 
Last month fifty-one nurses at North Brother 
Island, New York, received diplomas, the gift 
of the German Empress, for their heroism in 
caring for the living and the dead from the 
excursion steamer General Slocum last year. 
‘The head nurse, who directed the work, received 
a gold brooch and a letter from the German 
ambassador at Washington. 


T* state university of Illinois is preparing 
courses of instruction for the employés of 
state institutions. Jailers and wardens of the 
penitentiaries, officers of the reformatories, men 
and women entrusted with the care of the insane 
and the feeble-minded, will have an opportunity 
to study the ideals and the methods, the theory 
and practice of their chosen work with a view 
to making their service to the state more valu- 
able and to their charges more beneficial. 
bon omar have long considered the possi- 
bility of bringing the ashes of Pocahontas 
from the church at Gravesend, England, to 
Jamestown. The accepted story is that she 
was buried in the rector’s vault. It is evident 
from what one correspondent writes that it will 
be a more difficult task to find trace of the so- 
called Indian princess than it was to discover 
the remains of John Paul Jones, for the church 
has been burned twice since Pocahontas died, 


and the fires made such complete destruction’ 


that the location of the vaults is unknown. 


“moire day’’ was celebrated yesterday in 
every country under the British flag. 
This national festival is one of the things which 
the mother country owes to her New World 
child. For it is in avowed imitation of our 
Fourth of July that the different British colonies 
—the Commonwealth of Australia has just fallen 
into line—have set apart May 24th, the late 
Queen Victoria’s birthday, as a national holi- 
day. The hope prevails that as the tie binding 
together the different parts of the United States 
is strengthened by the universal observance of 
the Fourth, so the scattered British people may 
be drawn closer together by keeping Empire day. 
,_ew in Japan writes of a pathetic 

procession in a hospital in the Tokyo dis- 
trict. From the street came the sounds of 
marching and cheering in honor of a Japanese 
victory. Hundreds of wounded Japanese sol- 
diers were patients in the institution. The 
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triumphant cries from outside made the crippled 
forget their injuries. The men formed a pro- 
cession of their own, and marched about the 
hospital. Pails, buckets, basins and dippers 
were seized, and a confused noise of pounding 
attested the enthusiasm of the maimed patients. 
The story of the rejoicing shows that the 
common impression of the unwillingness of the 
Japanese to show emotion is ill-founded. 


i le retiring American ambassador, Mr. 
Choate, in an address at a banquet given 
in his honor in London on April 14th, re- 
ferred to the difference in picturesqueness of 
the English and American courts. The Ameri- 
can judges sometimes wear gowns, but never 
wigs. Mr. Choate gives in his inimitable way 
a humorous reason for their absence by recalling 
the story of the fate of Lord Chancellor Erskine’s 
full-bottomed wig. ‘‘It was purchased and 
exported te the coasts of Guinea, in order that 
it might make the African warrior more formi- 
dable to his enemies on the field of battle. We 
have a great prejudice against anything that 
savors of overawing the court, overawing the 
jury ; and if any such terrors are to be connected 
with that instrument, our pure democracy will 
never adopt it.’” 
® © 


BETTER WORTH LIVING. 


A short life in the saddle, Lord! 
Not long life by the fire. 
Louise Imogen Gurney. 


® 


THE PROMISE OF IMMORTALITY. 
any a man, busily occupied with the 
material affairs of life, has come to 
doubt his own immortality. But at 
night, in the quiet of his home, he has watehed 
his children play, has seen his boy go up to his 
mother with the same trick of manner with 
which he approached his own mother thirty or 
forty years ago, has heard his daughter express 
herself in the same form of words that he used 
at her age; and as he noted these things has 
said to himself, ‘‘I shall live again; I do live 
again, in these my children. ’’ 

He is right. He would also admit the im- 
mortality of the glorious deed as well as of the 
race reproducing itself from father to son. The 
heroes of Thermopyle are not forgotten; the 
spirit which impelled Mettus Curtius to throw 
himself into the chasm to save Rome still moves 
men to heroism; and the Christ Who died to 
save not the material part, but the everlasting 
spirit, has not lost His power to thrill men 
with a divine ardor to follow Him. 

What is it that we are to do next Tuesday 
when we cover thousands of graves with flowers? 
Is it the moldering ashes of mortal human 
remains that we honor or the immortality of 
spirit that was willing to lay down a material 
life that freedom might not perish from the 
earth ? 

As we walk and talk with the survivors of 
the great conflict we are not always impressed 
with their heroism, but that is because heroism 
is such a modest quality that it does not obtrude 
itself. The man who holds the plow in the 
field was once heroic; the man who drives the 
stage-coach stood all night on picket duty, never 
knowing when a bullet might end him there 
in the darkness; and the village grocer carried 
the flag through the reeking powder smoke to 
see it float on the enemy’s ramparts. 

The great human heart beats true at every 
test, and that which inspires immortal deeds 
must of necessity inherit immortality. 
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PROGRESS IN ART. 


hree great institutions—Columbia Univer- 
sity, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the National Academy of Design— 
have appointed committees to confer on a plan 
which, if it is adopted, will give to New York 
City and to the United States one of the 
largest art schools in the world and one of the 
best. 
The plan contemplates the union of the art 
forces of these three institutions. Columbia 


will organize and develop instruction in es-. 


thetics, the history of art and kindred subjects; 
painting, sculpture and design, now taught at the 
National Academy, will be taught as university 
subjects in a university atmosphere; and the 
museum will build up and arrange exhibits of 
educational value. 

Almost simultaneously with this announce- 
ment comes news of a million-dollar endowment 
left to the city of Chicago for the creation and 
erection, under wise supervision, of public 
monuments and statues in the parks and along 
the boulevards. 

These things are interesting. Taken in con- 
nection with the steady purchase of good pictures 
by rich Americans and the increasing disposition 
to have artists of ability decorate the walls and 
ceilings of fine public buildings, they show a 
decided advance in the hold which art has 
upon the American people, and in the under- 
standing of its use and value. 

American cities have suffered much from a 
lack of this understanding, and American towns 
have suffered more. The old-fashioned attitude 
of the’ ‘‘business man’’ toward the artist—the 
patronizing tolerance or amused contempt—has 
not only robbed life in the small towns of much 





that is good, but has cost large sums in dollars 
and cents; for good art, in the shape of attract- 
ive buildings, beautiful parks, fine statues, is 
the best of advertising. The attractions which 
the artist produces are among the most potent 
influences in drawing in new citizens of means 


and cultivation. 
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UNDER THE OCEAN. 


The sea-bed hath ascenery of its own, 

And naught less wondrous than the realms of air, 

Hills, delis, rocks, groves, sea-flowers and sedgy caves. 
George Darley. 
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THE BEGGING LETTER. 


one but those who are very rich know to 
what an extent the writing of begging 
letters has become a profession with a 
class of women who think the world owes 
them an idle life. An investigation has recently 
been carried on by persons trained to detect 
fraud, and its results are discouraging to any 
charitably disposed person who may have been 
touched by a tale of wo, told in a letter from a 


stranger. 

Out of a hundred letters examined, nearly 
two-thirds came from women. Twenty-five 
were from absolute impostors. Fifty were from 
persons not precisely impostors, but not proper 
objects of charity. Of the twenty-five who 
needed some help only seven were worthy as 
well as needy. 

It is beyond the skill of the average man to 
distinguish the fraudulent appeals from those 
which represent genuine distress. In fact, the 
professional beggar is likely to tell the more 
moving story. 

At first thought it seems difficult to guess why 
any self-respecting woman should ever write 
an appeal for money to a total stranger; but 
she falls under the delusion that it is less 
humiliating than to appeal to a friend for aid. 
Touching as the case may be, when the facts 
are known, it rarely appeals to the millionaire. 
It has come to him the wrong way. The beg- 
ging letter is discredited, and rightly. 

Genuine distress must be sought out, so that 
it need not itself turn beggar. Christianity 
must constantly find new ways for holding out 
the helping hand—ways which shall neither 
pauperize nor humiliate the man or woman in 
real want. 
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WHAT IS DOING ON THE ISTHMUS. 


o many Panama Canal plans have been 
S discussed that few people have a definite 
idea of what is doing on the isthmus. 
Mr. John F. Wallace, the chief engineer of the 
new canal commission, consequently did a public 
service when he said in Chicago the other day 
that the work of building the canal was going 
forward under definite plans and with satis- 
factory progress. 

The work is conducted, he explained, in 

accordance with the plan recommended by the 
first canal commission, headed by Admiral 
Walker, which provided for a canal with locks 
to raise boats thirty feet over the Culebra divide. 
The cost is to be approximately one hundred 
and ninety million dollars. Unless Congress 
authorizes a sea-level canal—that is, a canal 
without locks—or otherwise changes the plans, 
the. work will be carried on to completion as at 
present begun. 
- Secretary Taft has also recently removed 
some misapprehensions that prevailed concern- 
ing the railway across the isthmus. He says 
that the railway was taken over by the govern- 
ment, to be used as an instrument in the con- 
struction of the canal. The railway company 
owned three steamships that ran between Colon 
and New York. These ships are to be operated, 
to prevent a combination among owners of 
other ships to keep up the freight rate to the 
isthmus. The government has no intention of 
running a line of ships from San Francisco to 
Panama or from San Francisco to New York. 
Such freight rates across the isthmus by rail 
are to be charged as will pay a fair return on 
the money invested, and no favors are to be 
shown to one shipper over another. 

It is likely that there will be much further 
talk about the railway and the canal situation, 
but if Companion readers will keep in mind 
the conditions as outlined above, they will be 
able readily to distinguish between what is 
actually to be done and what some one, not in 
authority, would like to have done. 
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MAKING GOOD THE LOSSES. 


ot long ago a United States Senator called 
N at the Treasury in Washington to offer 
for redemption the remains of some paper 
money, believed to amount to sixteen hundred 
dollars, which the family of one of his constitu- 
ents had found among the rafters in the attic 
of their house. After a few days a check for 
twenty-nine hundred dollars was issued to 
redeem the old bills, which represented a much 
larger sum than had been supposed. 

A citizen of Ohio lately made a needless trip 
to Washington to tell the story of his putting 
several hundred dollars into a gas-stove for 
safety. He desired the government to redeem 
the fragments remaining after the destruction 
that naturally followed. Here again the identi- 
fication was so easily made that he received 











within ten dollars of what he originally pos- 
sessed. His carelessness was not too severely 
punished. 

But in these cases the Treasury officers were 
exceptionally successful. Claimants are often 
astonished and aggrieved because the govern- 
ment will not take their word for losses of this 
kind. Congress alone can compensate for losses 
that cannot be proved by a production of some 
parts of the notes. The Treasury rule is to 
redeem a bill if its major fraction can be identi- 
fied, or where, with less than that, affidavits 
establish conclusively the actual loss of the rest. 

It costs something to keep money, either 
metallic or paper, in good condition. Gold coin 
passes by weight, and if it is under weight the 
loss falls on the owner. Silver coins are re- 
deemed at their face value, and the loss by 
abrasion or wear is borne by the government. 
The constant substitution of new paper bills 
for old ones entails a considerable expense on 
the Treasury. Most people think the govern- 
ment should keep money cleaner than it is by 
more frequent redemptions. This is an improve- 
ment that will probably come in time. 
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UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN POLITICS. 


t is only a few months since the Germaii- 
| speaking students in the University of 
Innsbruck were in conflict with the police 
over the establishment of a chair of Italian in 
the university. The Austrian students objected 
for political reasons to the teaching of Italian. 
Less than three months later the students of 
the University of St. Petersburg adopted reso- 
lutions in denunciation of the attack by troops 
on working men when they sought to present a 
petition to the Tsar; and the university was 
closed. 

Such things do not happen in America. The 
political activity of college students is confined 
to the organization of marching clubs or similar 
societies, in presidential campaigns, and their 
codperation is weleomed by party managers o1 
the theory that if the boys are caught young 
enough they will be Democrats or Republicans 
the rest of their life. 

But the students in Europe do not play ct 
politics. It is serious business with them. 
The reason for the difference is doubtless found 
in the difference in political conditions as well 
as in the difference in the development of the 
university in the two parts of the world. 

Students in the early European universities 
were men of mature years, who, when studying 
in a foreign city, found it necessary to combine 
to secure ordinary civil rights. It came about 
in time that the students were held responsible 
to the officers of the university rather than to 
the officers of the city. This resulted in the 
clash of authority, and developed the political 
activities of the students still further. 

The custom which grew out of necessity has 
survived, and the European university youths 
of the present day are usually active when 
revolutionary movements are on foot. They 
make the mistakes which are inevitabie to 
youth and inexperience, but out of their 
political activity ought to grow greater freedom 
in government, especially in Russia. 
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early all the music publishers of London have 
made and advertised an agreement that the) 
will publish no more music and make no contracts 
with composers until further notice. The reasoi 
for this singular decision is that the English law 
of musical copyright is so defective as to be wholly 
worthless. As soon as a new song for which a 
reputable publisher pays the composer a royalty) 
becomes popular, the “pirating” publishing houses 
issue an edition of it, and copies are sold by boys 
on the streets at a penny or twopence each; and 
the law cannot reach the offenders. The publish- 
ers asked the prime minister to introduce a bil! in 
Parliament, as a government measure, to remedy 
the evil, but he replied in éffect that such a bill 
would undoubtedly be opposed simply because it 
was a government measure, and that the opposi- 
tion would cause delay to and perhaps the defeat 
of other measures of more general importance. 
Then the publishers resolved that they wou! 
furnish the “pirates” with no more music to ec 
stolen. The opportunity of the “pirates” arises 
from the fact that they take practically no risk. 
They do not reprint a song until it has provid 
popular, whereas the regular publishers issue 
many pieces that do not “take” and do not p:y. 
There are some indications that the question my 
have influence in the coming elections, for soic 
publishers threaten that they will not suppor! 4 
government that will not protect them. 
rer the Sandy Hook light-ship is a }'!! 
which is rung by the same little engine whic!) 
toots the fog-horn. The bell rings five—one, five— 
one, five—one, 51, the number of the light-sh'). 
The sound travels swiftly under the water, :\ 
may be caught and magnified by a drum unit 
the water-line, which is placed against the pla':’s 
of vessels which avail themselves of the sigi. |. 
A telephone-wire attached to the drum cony::s 
the notes to the proper officer. The fog-lo™ 
may fail to do its duty, but no matter how I: rd 
the gale blows, the submarine warning is effec''ve 
miles away from the light-ship. 
Fyre omer are in progress for the celebrai:o0 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the {rst 
trip of a steamboat to Albany on the Hudson Ri+«', 
which falls in August, 1907. The mayor of \°W 


York City has agreed to codperate in carrying »ut 
the plans, which include an exhibition ofevery ' 
of maritime craft possible to bring together, it. 'U- 


pe 





ding representative ships from the navies of 


















world. Not only will 1907 be the hundredth anni- 
yersary of the trip of Fulton’s Clermont, but it will 
also be the three hundredth anniversary of the 
veginning of that series of voyages of Henry Hud- 
on in search of the northwest passage to the East 
‘dies, in one of which, in 1609, he discovered the 
iiudson River itself. When employed by an Eng- 
ish company, in 1607, he went farther north into the 
ayetie regions than any previous voyager. Two 
years later he was hired by the Dutch East India 
company to find a short way to the East, and he 
embarked in the Half Moon, flying the Dutch flag. 
Consequently, writers on the Hudson, from Irving 
up and down, spoke of him as Hendrik Hudson, 
thinking that he must be a Dutchman ; but he was 
an Englishman, and his name was Henry. If his 
exploits are not celebrated at the same time as 
Fulton’s achievement, undoubtedly formal notice 
will be taken of his discovery in 1909. 


® © 
A PROBLEM IN TRANSPORTATION. 


<< Adelaide’s absent-mindedness is certainly grow- 

ing upon her,” murmured Miss Melissa, 
feeling for the nearest barrel of the two that 
stood in the dimhall corner. “She said she would 
tack the addresses on herself, but I really think 
I'd better not trust to her remembering if they’re 
to be ready when the expressman comes. I’m 
sure I’d better see to it myself; and it isn’t true 
that I always pound my thumb when I use a 
hammer; really, it isn’t. Adelaide exaggerates 
occasionally.” : 

As she talked, half-aloud,—it was a little way of 
Miss Melissa’s to talk out her thoughts as they 
occurred to her,—she attached a card to the top of 
each barrel, laying each one carefully in the middle 
of the round, with a tack at each corner, driven 
home with two or three feeble, pecking little 
strokes of her hammer. 

“There, that’s done!” she concluded, in a note 
of gentle triumph as the last tack went in; and 
she fussed cozily away up-stairs to her next task, 
still murmuring to herself as she moved like a 
neat, industrious brown bee. 

A moment later there was a knock at the outer 
door, and Miss Adelaide, who answered it, ad- 
mitted the expressman. He rolled the barrels to 
the door, and then over-ended them in getting 
down the steps. There Miss Adelaide halted him. 

“Why, [nearly forgot the addresses!” she cried. 
“Just wait a minute, please.” 

That evening, as the sisters sat at supper, the 
son of their nearest neighbor, who had a tele- 
phone, came with a message. 

“It’s the freight-station,” he explained. “The 
agent there says he’s got two barrels you sent 
him, and they’re addressed at both ends.” 

“Both ends?” queried Miss Melissa, vaguely. 

“Both ends? Nonsense!” said Miss Adelaide. 

“Yes’m. No’m. They’re the missionary barrels, 
he s’poses, as usual; but each barrel’s addressed 
on one end to Texas and the other end to Idaho, 
and he’s kind 0’ puzzled. Says if he starts ’em as 
they are they might keep going back and forth 
forever, according to which end was up, and never 
get anywhere; and then the Missionary Circle 
might hold him responsible. He wants orders.” 

Miss Melissa and Miss Adelaide looked at each 
other across the tea-table, and the familiar glisten 
of their sisterly spectacles took on an ominous 
glare. 

“If I had not been aware of your unreliable 
memory, Adelaide,” said Miss Melissa, with dig- 
nity, “I should not, as I did, have anticipated you 
in your task.” 

“If you had ever, Melissa, been competent to 
handle a mechanical implement without injury 
to your members, I should willingly have left it 
to you,” returned Miss Adelaide, stiffly. 

The ighbor’s boy laughed ddenly, and 
checked himself, looking scared. But already the 
glare was fading ; a twinkle began to dance behind 
Miss Melissa’s glasses, and a smile dawned faintly 
behind Miss Adelaide’s. 

“You telephone that freight man we’ll come 
down early to-morrow morning and straighten 
things out,” she announced, “and, Robert, take a 
piece of sugar gingerbread to munch going home. 
And, Robert, it’s a long way from Idaho to Texas, 
but not all the barrels in creation could bring 
Melissa and me any nearer than that to a—a 
serious difference. Remember that, if this story 
gets about and folks ask questions. Folks do ask 
queer things, sometimes.” 
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THE AGE OF QUOTATIONS. 


" other day a college graduate, a woman of 
wide culture who for several years before her 
marriage had:been a successful teacher, handed a 
iriend a note-book of quotations. 

“It is Helen’s commonplace book,” she said. 
“Tell me what you think of it.” 

The friend glanced through it carefully. “I 
‘ould think it remarkable for a girl of fifteen,” 
as her verdict. , 

‘lelen’s mother nodded. “Yes, I know. It 
OoKS so on the surface, doesn’t it? But that’s 
’ ictly the trouble—it is all surface. That book 
outains quotations from eighty-seven different 

thors. The other day 1 went through the list 
with her, and I found that of the eighty-seven 

re were twenty or so with whom she was toler- 

y familiar, and perhaps twenty more with 
hom she had a bowing acquaintance, but of more 

‘n half she knew absolutely nothing, and never 
ought of wanting to know anything. She merely 

‘© across the quotation somewhere, and fancy- 

it for one reason or another, wrote it down. 

i hot saying anything against the quotations, 
‘| understand; my point is the moral effect of 

‘ng upon fragments. I would rather have 
en know through and through one great book 
a to have her possess the finest collection of 
otations ever written. But she’s seventy-five 

ioe late; she was born in the age of quo- 

t is indeed the age of quotations; one cannot 
escape them. In the street-cars, in advertise- 

‘outs, in daily and weekly papers and in books 
t calendars by the thousand the quotation pur- 
“ies us. There is much to be said in its favor. 


a ow 
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When one remembers to what distant corners of 
the world papers travel, and what transformation 
a single sentence has sometimes worked in a 
human life, one can but wish godspeed to every 
wise or courageous word. 

The danger lies in the failure to distinguish 
between the quotation itself, which is often valu- 
able, and the quotation habit, which is always 
detrimental. Probably there is no better safe- 
guard against a cheap and shallow “quotation cul- 
ture” than the one suggested above—a thorough 
knowledge of a few real books. One who has 
achieved a friendship with even a single master- 
piece will not thereafter be contented with frag- 
ments. 
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THE APPOINTING POWER. 


(es Grant’s generosity to his foes, his 
many private and official kindnesses to the 
widows and orphans of Confederate soldiers, is 
an old tale, but it bears repetition in the form of 
an incident which Helen D. Longstreet gives in 
“Lee and Longstreet at High Tide.” 


The widow of a Confederate officer applied to 
the Post-Office Department to be appoin post- 
mistress in a small Southern town. As she heard 
nothing of her application, she went to Wash- 
napen to press it. She was _ unable to move the 
authorities at the Post-Office Department, and was 
about to go home in despair, when a friend sug- 

sted that it might be worth while for her to see 

e President. 

With much effort she summoned courage and 
appeared at the White House. The President 
received her in a most friendly manner, and after 
hearing her story, took her application and wrote 
a strong but brief indorsement on the back of it. 
She hurried in triumph to the Post-Office Depart- 


ment. 

The official to whom she presented the appli- 
eation frowned, and pondered over it for some 
time, and then wrote under the President’s 

: “This being a fourth-class office, 
the President does not have the appeis power.” 

The application was handed k to her, and 
she went away in deep distress, and was again 

reparing to return home, when another friend 

ld her all means to take the r back to 
the President, so that he might see how his in- 
dorsement had been received. When the Presi- 
dent read it he wrote under the last indorsement: 
“While the President does not have the appointing 
power in this office, he has the appointment of the 

ostmaster-General,”’ and summoning his secre- 
tary, President Grant directed him to accompany 


the 
her apptication to the Postmaster-General. 

= received the commission before she left th 
office. 


to the department and in person de 3 f 
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BY THE HOUR. 


I" these days the rich and the poor both appre- 
ciate the services of the trained nurse, but 
until within a comparatively short time the more 
well-to-do member. of society has not had the 
opportunity to enjoy one branch of her profes- 
sional ministrations. Now, however, the hourly 
nurse is becoming an important member of society. 
Among the poor, says the Boston Transcript, the 
district nurse comes in by the day or hour, as the 
case demands; in the families of those in more 
comfortable circumstances, the ordinary trained 
nurse is usually engaged by the week, and she 
rarely cares to go for a shorter time. 

The hourly nurse, who has had the same training, 
holds herself ready to answer calls at all times, 
for one, two, three or twenty-four hours, as the 
case may be. She assists doctors in minor opera- 
tions, goes each day to change the dressings, and 
makes it easier for the family to care for the 
patient during the rest of the day. 

Again, in these days of apartment-houses, there 
are many homes where it is inconvenient to have 
a nurse stay at the house. Here the hourly 
nurse is the right person in the right place. She 
comes for the necessary time pisnafog to meet 
the physician when he makes his visit, thus ena- 
bling the patient to have, at little expense, all 


requisite care, if not the luxury of constant attend- | 


ance. 





} 


| 





| 
There are many aged people who are too feeble 


to take care of themselves. They do not need a 
trained nurse nor even an attendant all the time, 
but the assistance that a competent person can 


ve them for an hour or two daily greatly adds | 


their comfort. 
for the hourly nurse in all directions. 
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BURNED THEIR FLAGS. 


dramatic incident which occurred at Port 

Arthur on the day after the surrender was 
reported by a party of officers from the Russian 
stronghold who crossed America after the fall on 
their way home. 


The word of surrender had gone round the 
—- said one of them. We received orders 
that morning to mass in the afternoon in the new 
town before General Stéssel’s headquarters. 
The regiments formed there, and moved into a 


uare. 

> ~ the middle of the open space a fire was built, 
and Stéssel came from his headquarters with a 
band of mourning on his arm. 

He ordered the regimental commanders to mass 
the colors of their troops. 

Colonel Khilkoff, who had been wounded some 
days before, limped forward, leaning on the arms 
of two of his men, kissed the colors of his regi- 
ment and threw them into the fire. He ripped off 
his shoulder-straps and threw them in also. 

One by one the other commanders followed his 
lead, and for three hours the line of them was in 
motion burning their colors. It was the funeral 
pyre of Russia’s eastern empire. 
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THE CRITIC AND THE LADY. 


Neyrand, the noted Frenchman, possessed wit 

of so high an order that it has stood well the 
test of time, and his jokes are still good. The 
author of “Juniper Hall” gives two of his sayings 
to Madame de Staél. 


He was a great admirer of Madame Récamier 


and Madame de Staé#l, the one for her beauty, the | 


other for her wit. Madame de Staél asked him 
one day, if he found himself with both of them in 
the sea on a plank, and could only save one, which 
it would be, to which he repli : 

“Ah! Madame de Staél knows so many things, 
doubtless she knows how to swim.” 

When “Delphine” a red, it was said that 
Madame de Staél had escribed herself as Del- 
goie, and that Talleyrand was the original of 

adame de Vernon. 

Meeting the authoress soon afterward, Talley- 
rand remarked, in his most gentle tone of voice: 

“7 hear that both you and appear in your new 


book, but disguised as women.” 


New avenucs of usefulness open | 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


SOFT RUBBER TIPS 
ON ROCKING CHAIRS 


mt base-boards and furniture being scratched. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell them send to.us. 
15 cents pair, two pairs 25 cents. 


Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, MASS. 














ildmere Camp 
afor Boys. 


Lake Sebago Region 
In the Maine Woods. 


Ten weeks in the pine 
woods of Maine. The sort 
of vacation a boy enjoys 
and benefits by. Rowing, 
Canoeing, Fishing, Swimming, Coaching, 
playing Tennis; Camp Director and Coun- 
cilors are men of character and college 
education; experienced in camping and in 
the management of boys. Works wonders 
for the young fellows, filling their otherwise 
idle summer with profitable activity and 
amusement. Special tutoring if desired. Ten 
days’ coaching tour through White Moun- 
tains. House-boat affords novel experience. 

Parents who place their soms here are 
assured that their associations will be alto- 

ether beneficial. The improvement made 

y boys is often astonishing. 

Camp Lodge, a refuge for rainy days, with 
books and music and a blazing log fire. A 
boy never forgets an experience like this. 

Necessary expenses for ten weeks, $120. 
Sixth season opens June 29th. For full par- 
ticulars, address, 


IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph. B., 
1933 Park Row Building, New York. 































TOOTH BRUSH. 


The kind your dentist recom- 
mended. Always sold in a yellow 
box—to be hygienic and avoid 
imitation. Curved to fit the 
mouth; handle curved, too, 
Bristles in irregular tufts—the 
better to clean between the 
teeth. Hole in handle and 
hook to hang it on. Important 
to cleanly persons—the only 
ones who like our brush. 


Adults’. . 35c. 
Youths’. . 25c. 
Children’s 25c. 
Dealers or by mail. 
“Tooth Truths” contains a 
lot things about Teeth 


and Tooth Brushes that you 
should know, Sent FREE, 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 

















Snip 

of a pair of 
scissors is one 

test of their 
quality. Every 
woman is in need 

of a pair of scis- 

sors the points of 
which will nip a 
thread short and 
clean; the blades of 
which are true and 
sharp; the joint of 
which being perfectly 
adjusted never works 
loose. 


KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


are a revelation to every one 
familiar with the ordinary kind. 
Made of the finest cutlery steel 
by the most exact methods, they 
supply the demand for absolute 
satisfaction in scissors and shears, and 
have been the standard for 36 years. 
Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for men 
and women, are the very best made. 

Keen Kutter Cutlery re- 
ceived the Grand Prize at 
the St. Louis Fair. 

A complete line of cut- 
lery aud tools is sold 
under this Mark and 
Motto: 

“The recollection of qual- 
ity remains long after the 
price ts forgotten.” 

Trade-Mark Registered. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, U.S.A., 298 Broadway, New York. 
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After you have given the grocer’s man 
your order for tea, sugar, flour, coffee, 
biscuit, breakfast food, eggs, and vegetables, 
add ‘*And a quarter’s worth of Ivory 
Soap.’’ Ivory Soap is the handiest thing 
you can have around the house. 


semarkable qualities of the genuine. 








A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be just 
as good as Ivory; they are not, but like all imitations they lack the peculiar and 
Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Ivory Soap— 99% Per Cent. Pure. 


SE 


You can use it in the bathroom, in the 
washroom, in every bedroom, in the kitchen, 
and in the laundry. There is no better soap 





than Ivory—none which is at once so 
economical, so pure, or which can be used 
for so many different purposes. 





























TO THE SOLDIER 





e oe 
est Neal Lyon 


By L£rn 
till, receive our lyric praise, 
Who, o’er battle’s flery sea, 


Through unresting nights and days, 
Bore the banner of the free! 


>>> CBR Ss 


Bring we lilies, pure as snow, 
Or the purpose of the brave, — 
Roses, crimson as the glow 
Of the blood you freely gave,— 


22 Cees 
Violets, with steadfast hue, 
Symbol of unchanging truth,— 
All—the white, the red, the blue— 
Speak the flag that summons youth,— 


22 Cet es— 


Summons youth to dare and die 
For an unseen, ideal thing, 

Living, betwixt earth and sky, 
In that banner fluttering. 


ae CEE Ss~— 
May it ever live supreme, 
While, like you, the brave and pure 


See the Vision and the Dream, 
Keep the Flag and State secure! 


ee we 
A SABBATH-KEEPER. 


t was up in one of those 
little fishing villages of 
the far north, where 

Doctor Grenfell ministers to 
the bodies and spirits of the 
men who ‘‘go down to the 
sea in ships.’’ 

There was a fisherman 
who was but lately come 
to Christ, and he had a new fishing-net which 
he had set out in the sea to catch fish. It was 





a brand-new, five-hundred-dollar net. It was Stee 


that fisherman’s little fortune. 

And on Sunday morning there came up a 
great wind, with the promise of a storm. And 
Doctor Grenfell, who has the welfare of his 
fisherfolk at heart, bethought him of that net. 
He knew that it would be torn to pieces before 
the day was over; he knew that the loss of 
it meant poverty for the fisherman, months 
of hunger and deprivation for his children. 

So the doctor went out and found the fisher- 
man, and said to him: 

‘*Aren’t you going to take in your net?’’ 

And the fisherman said, ‘‘1t is Sunday.’’ 

But Doctor Grenfell, who is a wise and sen- 
sible man, remembering how the disciples 
plucked the ears of corn on the Sabbath, and 
how Christ said, ‘‘What man shall there be 
among you that shall have one sheep, and if 
it fall into a pit on the sabbath day, will he 
not lay hold on it, and lift it out?’’ pleaded 
with the fisherman, saying: 

‘*T think under the circumstances it is right 
for you to bring in the net.’’ 

But the fisherman answered him, ‘‘It might 
be right for you, doctor, but it wouldn’t be right 
for me. I’ve only been a Christian a little 
while, and this is the first time I’ve had a chance 
to do anything for the Lord. If 1 go under 
at the first temptation do you think the rest of 
the folks will ever believe in my kind of Chris- 
tianity? I said I was ready to give up every- 
thing for Christ, and He took me at my word 
when He raised this wind on a Sunday.’’ 

That afternoon, in the little chapel, the fish- 
erman passed the contribution plate, serene 
and unconcerned; but there was not a man 
who dropped a penny in the plate who did not 
think of the net going to rack and ruin out 
in the wind-blown sea. There was not a man 
but asked himself if he could have done as much. 

At midnight the fisherman launched his boat, 
and in the dawn the doctor met him coming up 
the wharf. The ragged fragments of the net 
hung from his arm, but in his face was peace. 


® © 


HE SAW THE LIGHT. 


t is recorded that when Joseph W. Folk, then 
| district attorney in St. Louis, was ferreting 

out the first cases of legislative bribery he 
exposed there, he questioned unavailingly a 
Senator whom he knew in his heart to be guilty. 

The Senator stoutly insisted that he was 
innocent, although confronted with witness after 
witness, 

‘*Senator,’’ said Mr. Folk, at last, ‘‘are you 
a God-fearing man? Do you and your wife 
say your prayers together every night ?’’ 

**We do, sir.’’ 

‘*Then, Senator, I want you to go home and 
pray about this. Pray to God for light—and 
come back to-morrow. ’’ 

Early the next morning the Senator came to 
Mr. Folk’s office. Tears were streaming down 
his face. 


‘*T will tell all,’’ he said, brokenly. ‘*Thank 


@6oy D>, 
Me Seipod 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





God, I met you! 1 prayed last night, and was 
shown the light. Take me before the grand 
jury at once, and let me make a clean breast of 
5° 

He revealed such a story of corruption in high 
places, says Green Bag, as staggered the state. 
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HIS DOUBLE. 


he late Gen. Sir James Browne was stationed 
ir for anumber of years in Baluchistan. During 

that period of his life a very strange thing 
happened to him, so strange that its reading is 
like that of fiction. In 1878 Sir James was in the 
political employ at Quetta. Two years of wan- 
dering life had weatherbeaten him till his face 
was sunburned and his beard ragged. Walking 
one day with a fellow officer, he saw a man in 
Afghan costume sitting by the roadside. A big 
book, presumably the Koran, was suspended 
from his neck, but something about him, perhaps 
his brown beard and blue eyes, bespoke the Euro- 
pean. Sir James tells the story. 


“That fellow does not sit on his heels like a 
native,” I said. 

Colonel Fellows assented. 

“And,” said he, “the is the very image of you.” 

I looked at the man again and saw that it was 
so. He was exactly like me. I spoke to him, and 
he answered in an embarrassed way, saying that 
he was a Kirghiz on a piste to 
talked with him a little, and found him so embar- 
rassed that my suspicions were aroused ; and later 
I sent to arrest him, Lamy 3 he might be a Rus- 
sian spy. But the man had fled, and that was the 
last I ever saw of him. 

after head men be; to drop into Quetta 
and to seek me out, all claiming to know me. I 
did not understand what they meant, but I used 
the opportunity to gain all the information I could. 
Some of these visitors spoke of meeting me in 
places where I had never been. e and I 
was asked to perform the burial services, the one 
who made the request saying I used to 
such rites at Mukkur. I was more puzzled than 
ever, but I did not let the claimants to my ac- 
quaintance know it. 

War broke out soon after this, and I was sent 
farther into the interior. Everywhere distin- 
guished officers declared they knew me, and spoke 
with great reverence of religious ceremonies I 

performed. The natives would not fight with 
the company I was in. I went into the most dan- 
gerous places unharmed and unattacked. Every- 
where I was greeted as a preacher holy. 

After I was made chief commissioner of Balu- 
chistan 1 met three Afghans who they were 
old friends of mine at Mukkur. One spoke of his 
wife as my ardent disciple, another of the time I 
had — at his house as his guest. Then for the 
first t an explanation came to my mind. Iwas 
indebted for this extraordinary amount of influ- 
ence to my double, whom I had met on the road. 





My Do had disa red entirely; 
dropped Cait of tite in a myste Rost way. Who e 
was 


shall never know, but for sixteen years I 
t all the credit of that saintly Mussulman. When 
ied the identity I was laughed at. Some of 
my doings must have seemed rank apostasy 
those natives, but they were faithful to their ideal. 
In time of war I went everywhere unchallenged, 
much to the amazement of my comrades, who 
wondered why I was not captured or murdered. 
I received presents and visits from avowed fol- 
lowers. Unwittingly I had entered into that holy 
man’s life and rea the benefits without the 
shadow of a claim, and all on account of the stron 
resemblance between us. : 





BEAM AND MOTE. 


rs. Calliper looked aggrieved as she seated 
M herself opposite her husband at the dinner- 
table, and knowing what was expected of 

him, he inquired if she had enjoyed the afternoon. 


“No, I can’t say I have,” Mrs, Calli itted 


per adm 
in a weary tone, “and all for the want 4 a little 
n 


a writer in the Magazine of American History tells 
of his visit to the much-talked-of banners. 

x J were stored in a little room under the 
roof of the War Department, a room hard 
feet square. About half the 5 
to poles, as they had been taken in 
flag in the room but had a history recorded by 
the.r keeper. All were soiled and l by 
bullets ; some were shot into tatters. Their appear- 
ance was significant of the history of the war. 

“The captured Union , On clean, polished 
poles, were of silk and rich material, aos 
abundance of resource. The majority of Conf 
erate flags were of cheap bunting, and mounted 





on rude, unbarked pring. cut from the woods 
during marches, telling of blockades and pinching 
8 0 ve es 


Oday the feeling that accompanies the return 
of the flags is very different from that expressed 


twenty years ago. It is considered an emphasis 
of the fact e North and South are truly one 
people with one love of country. 





Ld oo ¢ 
By Alice Griffenden Derby 
traight by an eastern road I went to meet the 
golden day; 
I saw the laughing sunbeams come to kiss earth’s 
tears away, 
And crown the upland’s misty brow with scarlet 
leafage gay. 


I drank the amber brew of dawn, each eager 
sense athrill ; 

I merged me in the Infinite, brooding on vale and 
hill. 


The sun of peace within my soul uprose—is shi- | . 


ning still! 
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HE SHAVED HIMSELF. 


man who needed a hair-cut dropped into the 

barber shop, says the Chicago News, and 

took the vacant seat. The barber, as he 
was adjusting the towel round the man’s neck, 
remarked that he believed he had not seen him 
there before. The man admitted that it was his 
first visit to that particular shop. It was evident 
that he did not care to talk, but the barber was of 
a different mind. 


“Live round here?” he asked. 

“Not very far away.” 

“Don’t want this cut too close, eh?” 

“Just trimmed, that’s all.” 7 

“I didn’t remember ever having seen you in 
here before.” 

“The fact is, I shave myself,” said the customer, 
with something of apo ogy. 

“Some folks do,” replied the barber, with a 
slight severity. 

“Tt isn’t because I have any objection to patron- 
a | a barber shop,” said the customer. 

“Tt’s cheaper to ve yourself.” 

“It isn’t that so much, but I wouldn’t trust the 
best barber in Ch: ith my face. I don’t say 
as any of them.” 


r of having a 
“T haven’t a doubt of it. What I meant was that 
I’ve got a tender skin and a tough rd, and if 
anybody else shaves me I have a sore face for a 
week. I’ve shaved myself for tp 4 years, 
and I know just how to do it. shave eve 
morning, and it takes me just about five minutes.” 
“Once over, I s’pose?”’ 
“Just once over.” 
“You’ve got a line of 
jaw that you’ve missed. 
“The light was r this morning and I was ina 
hurry,” explained the customer. 


whiskers just under your 


tact. Now I'll tell you what happened. | “And there’s a cut on your chin.” 
dressmaker wasn’t ready for me when I gotthere,| “I gota little nervous. I don’t often cut myself, 
wouldn’t be for nearly an hour, so I happened to | though.” 


remember that Mrs. James, on whom I’ve never 
called, aoe she’s often asked me in times past. 
lived two blocks away. I said I’d go there an 


return. 

“Well, it was a little ory for a call, perhaps, 
only about half it one, but I explained the whole 
thing to her. said, ‘Here was, Mrs. James 
with an hour on my hands and so near you, and 
— —- better to make an extra trip for 

e call. 


“Well, of course any one with a particle of tact | lath 
Yo be la a 


i to see me whether 
it was ectly convenient or not, but do you 
know, she just said, ‘I’m sorry Mrs. Calliper, but 
it is just the hour of the children’s luncheon, and 
I shall have to ask you to excuse me, though I'd 
be very glad to have you rest here.’ 

“As if I needed any rest! I rose immediately, 
of course, and started 
great deal of dignity that 
should be able to come 
chance, but all she said was that she was ‘sorry it 


bappenes so. 
“All the way home I’ve been thinking how few 
ple there are who have had the benefit of such 
10me training as I had as a girl, and I’ve been 
trying to make allowance for that woman; but 
when I think of the hour I spent in the dress- 
anor? stuffy waiting-room, it certainly is hard 
work. ‘ 


would have 


dn’t tell when I 
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THE OLD BATTLE-FLAGS. 


ilitary Secretary, General Ainsworth, by 
command of the Secretary of War, lias 
returned the Confederate battle-flags cap- 
tured in the Civil War. There are between five 
and six hundred of them, besides one hundred 
Union flags which fell into Confederate hands and 
were surrendered at the close of the struggle. 
This act is an expression of good-will voluntarily 
given, in a resolution of Congress passed at the 
last session, as has already been noted in The 
Companion. 

Not long after the war Charles Sumner moved 
in the Senate to have the names of victories won 
from the Confederates removed from the regi- 
mental colors of the United States troops. But 
the conquerors were not ready for such a display 
of magnanimity, and _ were irritated by such a 

a tion. e action was severely censured 
y the legislature of Sumner’s own state. 














y 

In 1887 a proposition to return the captured 
flags was received with great excitement, even 
fury. The South, which had not asked for the 
trophies, did not wish to receive them from un- 
willing hands, and commented on the situation in 
a dignified press article. 

“Let the North keep the flags if she wants them. 








The peace and good-will their return would hasten | h 


will come in God’s good time. The war is over, 
its results are fixed, its passions dead, and its 
heroisms and sacrifices have bound the people 
together as never before.” 

t the time of this “flag flurry,” as it was called, 


away, but I did say with a 
¥ y mitted 
in. I gave her another | too. 


—— 





“Pretty badly scraped on the right cheek. It 
looks noe! if you had been trying to rub the hair off 
with a nutmeg-grater.” 
“T have let my razor ‘fet in pretty bad condition. 
They’re apt to scrape if they are not sharp.” 
“Pll tell you what I will do,” said the barber, 
peaere in his scissors-snipping. ‘I will give youa 
icket for ten shaves if you can go over your face 
once in five minutes. Yes, I’ll give it to you if by 
the time you get your razor stropped and 
er ed you can do it in ten. I can shave 
you without cutting you or scraping you or missing 
any places or mak & our face sore, er than 
ou can do it yourself, and I’ll leave it to you to 
the judge. I don’t believe you ever shave your- 
self out mine you'll grow a beard next 
winter. Ain’t I righ ? 
“I have thought about growing a beard,” ad- 
the customer. 
“Yes,” said the barber. “And the rest is right, 
] e know all about this game of shaving your- 
self. 


“You do, eh?” 
“Yes,” said the barber. “I shave myself.” 
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LINCOLN AND THE SOUTHERNER. 


e Hon. George D. Wise, a former Con- 

gressman from Virginia, tells his friends 

an interesting story about Lincoln. In the 
spring of 1861 Mr. Wise and two other young 
Southerners, one of whom stood six feet four, 
were attending school in Washington. The morn- 
ing the news of the firing on Fort Sumter reached 
them, they decided that it was their duty to return 
at once to Richmond, their home, and enlist in the 
Southern cause. As Mr. Lincoln was to give a 
public reception that night, young Wise proposed 
that they attend, to see what sort of man the 
President really was. 


“No,” said the tall fellow. “I for one won’t go 
rascal.” 


near the t 

“But,” urged the third youth, who at once fell 
in with the suggestion, “there fs going to be war, 
and Mr. Lincoln will undoubtedly rise to great 
prominence. We —~» 4 owe it to ourselves to 
now something about the man.” 

More abuse followed from the tall fellow. 

“Now look here,” broke in young Wise, after 


the argument had gone on for a'spell, “Fred and I 
here are going to that reception to-night, and you | tried 
are going with us.” 


The upshot of the matter was that the three 
young men went to the reception and lined up 
with several hundred others to greet President 
Lincoln. Of the three friends the tall fellow stood 
pret in line, with his hands held resolutely behind 

8 


c 
“T’ll go,” he had finally said, “but I’ll never 
shake hands with him.” 

Slowly the three Southerners passed up with 





the line until the tall fellow stood opposite the 
President. His two friends waited breathlessly 
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for the expected or the unexpected, they scarcely 
knew which. ‘ 
The President reached out his hand. The tall 


me fellow, with his hands still behind him, looked the 


President om in the eye, and with a proud 
toss of the head, passed ‘on without taking the 
outstretched hand. 

Across the sad face of the President flashed a 


look of surprise and inquiry, and then a mer 
twinkle leaped to his eyes, aa he half-divined the 
cause of the slight. 


“Just a moment, young man,” he said, as the 
tall fellow was on. “How Lwal are you?” 


“J—I—I’'m six feet four,” stamme the youth, 
utterly astounded at the question. 
“TI believe I can match you,” returned the Presi- 


dent; and then and there, before the assembled 
throng, he turned back to back with the Southerner 
to determine which of the two was the taller. 
Southerner outmatched the President. 

“Young man, I can’t match you,” the President 
was forced to admit, “but,” he added, putting out 
his hand again and smiling kindly into the eyes of 
the young fellow, “I never let anybody taller I 
am get by me without shaking hands.” 

And the Southerner, completely overcome, took 
the extended hand; nor did he ever again speak 
ill of Mr. Lincoln. 
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A VILLAGE AUTOCRAT. 


ifty years ago William Towne was sexton of 

a church in the old town of Charlton, Massa- 

chusetts. He had a just appreciation of the 

dignity of his position, and so powerful was his 

personality that the people generally took him as 
seriously as he took himself. 

His rule was more rigid than that of the minister, 
and the boy or girl who so much as changed coun- 
tenance in church-time felt all the force of his 
eee gone later. From his position in the right- 
hand rear corner, under the last dow on t 
side, he could see everything that happened, and 
even the elders of the congregation sat under pen- 
alty of reprimand or e 


iy _ on. 

n those days, the Springfield Republican says, 
‘Comical Brown” used es riton ever 
ear and give a concert. One year the town hall 


urned, and he had 
tainment in the church of whic! 


sexton. 

The church was crowded, and the humorist tried 
to be funny, but in vain. He sang hi 
made his jokes. Nobody smiled. Nobody laughed. 
He could not understand. it at.all, for he did not 
see William Towne at his in the rear, with 
his elbow resting on the dow-sill and his eyes 
looking sternly around. 

After the entertainment the sexton said to the 
ust come again, you tickled ’em 


humorist, “You m 
all into kinks.” 

“Come again ?” said Brown, in astonishment. “I 
guess not! Once will do for me. I didn’t see 
= smile or laugh, or even applaud.” 

‘ App aud! Laugh!” said Towne. “I’d like to 
see ‘em! I'd throw ’em outdoors. I’ve been 
sexton of this church nigh onto thirty years, and 
they’ve never done it yet!” 


Towne was 
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IT GAVE HER STRENGTH. 


ne of those accidents on the elevated rail- 
O way that fortunately happen very seldom 

had taken place. The train had run off 
the track, and one of the cars had been overturned 
and lay on its side. It was fairly well filled with 
passengers. Many of them were bruised, but 
none was seriously hurt, and willing hands soon 
assisted them in clambering out of the wreck. 


One of the passengers was a young married 
woman who had taken a seat next to a window. 
This is the story of her escape, as she told it after- 
ward to intimate friends: 

“When the car went over I fell against the 
window and broke it out. I looked down through 
the opening and there, a few inches below me, 
was the deadly third rail. Two other women had 
fallen on top of me, and were screaming with all 
their ote. I knew what would —— to me if 
I touched that rail, and I held myself up from it.” 

“But how could you do it,” her friends asked 
her, ‘with ee of two other persons press- 


ing oa down 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” she said. “i happened to 
remember that I left on my desk at home a 
recipe I had copied from some paper for the cure 
of corns. you think I was going to let anybody 
find that lying there? Not for worlds! The 
mere fhought of it gave me all the strength I 
needed. Now don’t you tell anybody about this, 
or I’ll never Lp - to you again.” 

But it leaked out, somehow. 
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SHE PREFERRED HORSE - POWER. 


odern inventions had no charm for Miss 

Boggs. “The old way is good enough for 

me,” she said on all occasions when her 

attention was called to the march of science in 
any direction. 


When the young physician who had succeeded 
to Doctor Lane’s practice bought an automobile, 
Miss Boggs expressed her opinion in no measured 


rms. 

“If he wants to ride around injuring folks so’s 
to increase his business, and there’s no law of the 
land can_ stop him, well and good,” said Miss 
Boggs to her niece, “but when my end comes don’t 
you dare have him to me, no matter if I’ve lost 
consciousness.” é 

“What doctor shall I send for?” asked the niece, 
who was accustomed live in the shadow of 
constant references to this event, although as yet 
Miss Boggs had never been ill. 

“The one from Porterville or the one from 
Cranston or that old one over to Marshby, any of 
em will do,” said Miss Boggs, grimly. “But mind 
you get me a horse doctor, no matter if I’m too far 
gone to know it. No automobile doctors for me. 
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AN ANTIEXPANSIONIST. 


Virginia mountaineer who had strayed to 
A Richmond on an excursion, and who, as his 

holiday progressed, became rather hilari 
ous, grew overconfident of his own greatness 
Looking round at his companions, says the Balti 
more Sun, he boasted vainly. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “I kin lick any man i!) 
Richmond.” ; 

No one offered to dispute the assertion, and h« 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I kin lick any man in th 
whole State of Virginny.” 

The words were ly out of his mouth befor 
a tall, sinewy man from his own part of the stat: 
— the game and gave the boaster a goou 

rashing. 

The mountaineer had a sense of humor. H: 
slowly picked himself up and faced the group! 
which he had boasted. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am now ready | 
acknowledge that I kivvered too much territor 
in that last statement.” 
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PRINCESS PRETEND. 


By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


N the window sat Doris, 
watching the rain, and 
her face was all puckered 


ie 


and unhappy. ‘‘I’m tired 

staying in this old house !’’ 

she said. Ll aN 

‘‘Dear me,’’ said moth- 

er, folding up her work, ¢} 

*‘we’d better get on our e 

things and go to see a new — 
friend of mine! Run off and get “ 
ready.’ e 


Doris unpuckered her forehead a 
little, and hurried on her rainy-day 
hat and her long coat, and took her 
little umbrella; then she and mother 
started. 

“This isn’t a nice street,’’ she 
said, discontentedly, as they turned 
down a narrow street, ‘‘and, O 
mother, are we going in this ugly 
house ?”” 

‘‘Yes,”’ said mother, and they 
went up some shabby steps and in 
through a shabby door, and then up 
two dark flights of stairs. A woman 
was scrubbing half-way up. . 

“Can’t you mind where you’re 
stepping?’’ she asked, crossly, as 
Doris hit her pail in the darkness. 

‘“‘I’m sorry,’’ said Doris, but her 
voice did not sound as if she cared 
very much. 

When they had reached the top of 
the house mother said, ‘‘Here we 
are,’’ and knocked on a door at the 
head of the stairs. 

‘‘Come in!’’ called a little girl’s 
voice, and mother opened the door 
into a room not nearly as big as 
Doris’s play-room, or nearly as light, 
either, for it had only one window. 
In the middle of the room was quite 
a big bed, and in it, propped up 
among pillows, lay a little girl with 
a pale face and shining eyes. 

‘‘How do you do, princess?’’ said 
mother, making a courtesy, and the 
little girl’s eyes shone brighter. 

‘‘l’m very well, all but a part of 
me that’s under the bedclothes and 
so doesn’t matter,’’ said the little 
girl in the bed, gaily. She held out 
a thin little hand and shook hands 
with mother and Doris. 

‘“‘How kind you were to come to 
the palace to see me!’’ she said. 
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@)) NUTS TO CRACK. 
1, SUBTRACTIONS. 


Subtract a falsehood from stout and 
leave a harbor ; from a ravine and leave 





DRAWN BY C. M. RELYEA. 


a bird; from a slave and leave a bird’s 
note ; from carefully and leave a spice ; 
from’ vul arly and leave a number; 
from bluff and leave a husk; from 
mean and leave a small fie nd; from 
white and leave a fruit; from solidl 
and leave to wound; from alone anc 
leave to chant. 







































2. LOST-LETTER CHANGES. 
Example— Attack, a tack. 
John could no reason good, 
For using such - ---- 
And to the object true, 
- ---- we must design. 
was Tim’s ruddy face, 
- --- flew by - fear, 
'Tw nd - ---- of wind 
Brought the black cloud more near. 
What could the gathering 
crowd? 
- ----- of land for ny 


in ccessoens st seceun 
W ent gunning after eail. 

“We might to use - -----,” 
The girl said, who was spoenaen. 

We saw beneath an 
- --- of chickens comied 


3. PREFIX CHANGES. 


By using the same prefix letter with 
the Jollow ng words we change a num- 
ber to a burden; an insect to a neces- 
sity ; skill to an excrescence ; a pronoun 
to a fancy; every one to a structure; 
anger toa thread of metal; an article 
of furniture to a small animal; a tree to 
a cosmetic; a period of time to a sal- 
ary; a margin to a tool; a stroke of 

it to the smallest particle. 


4. ANAGRAM — 

Father, Ry a 

---- -- -- two oR hes repie for the 
horse. 

“This is an_ unruly beast,” 
stableman. “Sure, 
he’ll be, I’m thinking. ” 

We ----- - little ay 
from the ------. ------- ly they has 
been at work there. Ly ! 

ing wet, and they had their caps 

heir hands, ----- was 
ieee from the engine near, and alto- 
= ver it was enoug 1 to scare a gentle 
10rse. But ours! he was within an ace 
of smashing everything. 

vey we went on, and next we met 
one of the priests of the country, with 
- --- --------, - thought the horse 
pee turn quite around then, but 
father, ------- ------ of the situa- 
tion, brought him to a trot. 

y and by we came to the fields. 
Father made me get out to pick a rare 
flower, a native of the country. 

“That is the most —— Ae! 
id, “an 


said the 


Sere — 
n 


---- ------ he 
notice this exquisite ‘veining,” : 
It seemed to me that the 
very little; mine were run- 
ping cold with the actions of that horse. 
shed only tore at home; did ---- 
sti 


---- ----- it seemed 
then. 

He saw my terror, and said, “I wish 
you to overcome that feeling; circum. 
stances quite -- in 
this life, and you should learn “not to 
give way.’ 


to do so 








‘‘Was the witch on the stairs ?’’ 











I made an effort to be brave, and was 





“*Yes, indeed,’’ said mother, while 
Doris opened her eyes wide, ‘‘she 
was there with her fairy pail, making 
things clean in the darkness. ’’ 

‘‘T knew she would be,’’ said the 
little girl. ‘‘She’s a kind witch, you know,’”’ 
she said, turning to Doris, ‘‘but her words are 
sometimes disguised so you might think -she 
was cross. ’’ 

“‘I did,’’ said Doris, opening her wide eyes. 

“Oh, no, indeed !’’ said the little girl. ‘‘Why, 
she looks after me while my mother, the queen, 
is away at the Castle of the Books every day. 
It was she who shut the casement so the gray 
knights cannot get in to harm me, no matter 
how hard they try. Hear them dash against 
the window and then see them fall down! 
Nothing really hurts them, so I love to watch. ’’ 

‘“‘You mean the rain?’’ asked Doris. 

The little girl in the big bed nodded, with 
mischief in her eyes. 

“Things have different _hames here in the 
palace,’”? she whispered, ‘‘just for fun, you 
know, " pecamse I have to stay here all the time. 
Wouldn’t you like to see the greenhouses ? Take 
the first turn to your left.’’ 

The first turn to the left was between two old 
chairs ; the greenhouses were below the window 
on a small table—one flower-pot with grass 
srowing in it, and one with a little geranium, 
hot such a very pretty geranium, with a red 
blossom. Doris stood for a long time, looking 
at them and winking hard every little while. 

“The court physician says it may be only 
one vear more before the queen mother can take 
vont cat into the world again,”’ she heard the 
_ © girl say to mother. **Oh, it’s nearly three 
years since that day I slipped on the stairs. 
Bur that’s all gone.’ 

“Doris, if you’ve really seen the greenhouses 

st go home now,’ said mother, at last. 

7 ietimes when the palace seems very quiet 

ar ‘a speck lonesome, I shall shut my eyes 

lay you are here visiting me,’’ said the 

y rt in the bed, as she held out her hand 
‘I shall see you just as plain!’ 

is inother,’? said Doris, ‘‘couldn’t I bring 

ha here, so she needn’t pretend all the 

¢ ouldn’t I? I could make believe sun- 

here in the palace, Couldn’t we come, 
vr? Angelina and 1??? : 

hy, yes, I think you could,’’ said mother. 


We 


THE SOLDIERS 


[ bunny ‘‘Yellow-Back’’ came from the 


bat a roomy one, where he could trot about to 
his heart’s content. 


fine dried grass. 
ful was given him, and Yellow-Back made his | 
own bed, pulling the grass to pieces and placing 
it to suit his fancy. 


about a quarter of an inch, the hair was a| 
bright yellow, the under part of the tail being | she heard a queer noise, and there, in one of 
yellow and the upper side brown, and as it| her stockings, was Mr. Bunny with about a 
waved in the air or curled over his back made | teacupful of nuts. 

one think of two plumes. 





BY HANNAH 


Don’t you hear the drum, drum, 
drumming ? 
Now the big procession’s coming, 
Coming up this way— 
Bands begin to play! 


Hear the steps so firm and 
steady ! , 
Hold the flowers up high and 
ready. 
When they reach us here 
Every one must cheer ! 


© ontie. 








G. FERNALD. 


Nearer still the drums are 
beating, 
Rub-a-dub-a-dub repeating. 
Hear the tramp of feet, 
Marching up the street ! 


Wave the flag, oh, wave it 
higher ! 
Cheer and cheer and never 
tire! 
Bands begin to play 
For Decoration day! 


a ___p____0 


LITTLE “YELLOW-BACK.” 


BY CLARITA 


City of Mexico. He lived in a large, square 
cage; not a little wire one with a wheel, 


In one corner he had his little nest, made of 
Every morning a clean hand- | 


Such a funny bunny! Next to the skin, for 





and the entire household mourned. 
which he ate—pecans and almonds—were kept 
in a box, which, at the time of his disappear- 
ance, was uncovered. The second morning, 
when his mistress opened the bureau drawer, 


STETSON. 


scamper over her from head to foot, jumping 
and springing in wild delight. Perhaps it was 
because his was such a comfortable home that 
Yellow-Back never attempted to run away, and 
so he was given more and more freedom each 
day. 


Once, however, little Yellow-Back was lost, 
The nuts 


When taken out, he curled himself all up into 


Every morning he was let out of the cage, |a round ball, appearing as ashamed as could 


and preparations had to be made for a frolic, 80 | be for all the trouble he had caused; but the 
his mistress always put on gloves and tied a| reason bunny had stolen the nuts and hidden | 
handkerchief about her neck to protect the skin | away was because his mistress had for some | being; each, ache; fiber, brief. 
from his sharp little claws. Then bunny would | reason forgotten to give him his breakfast. 


ARE COMING! 


glad that we came upon some ‘peasants 
eating by the roadside, who attracted 
his attention from me. ‘Their food was 
poor and seanty, and father said, “On 
such ---- - --, nearly, but 
merely to in their 
wretched condition.” By this time the 
horse was somewhat quieter, and I really enjoyed 
the rest of the drive. 

But I noticed that father put an 
in the paper next day. 







































5. CHARADES. 
I. 
my first oft hides my lady’s face, 
ly second is collected ; 
Amidst the ardor of the chase 
My whole we be detected. 


My first played ily, while the crowd 
Hurrahed the soldiers long and loud. 
The curtain rose—just then we beckoned 
To Arthur seated in my second. 


My whole, a milliner will trust 
To keep a bonnet free from dust. 
It. 
My second is a sin—pray think of that, 
And so ’twill prove extremely flat; 
My one two may produce a sound, 
My whole goes to the farthest bound, 


6. BURIED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The primals and finals are fowls you well know, 
The crosswords concealed in the couplets below. 

“Oh, do not wear your silk frock here! 

Wear calico, Lorraine, my dear.” 

“Who wants to take a nice, lon ride - af 

“Oh, all of us will go!” we crie 

In Maine, how cold the winter air! 

In Florida, how warm and fair! 

“Mama, I want to go to play 

With Frederic Ross, do say b, may.” 

“Is Utah a territory, Nate? 

“Why, Dick! No, Utah isa state.” 

“O Vera, see, a little fish 

Is on my ’ est gold-bordered dish!” 

In spring the budding leaves we see 

On evgy bush and every tree. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Parachute, parcel, parable, parasite, par- 
liament, parapet, paralyze, paramount, Parsee, 
party. 

2. Mute, eye, late—mutilate. 

8. Caution, caw; 1. compass; mis- 
sion, miss; sanction, sank; tension, ten; nation, 
nay; mention, men; junction, junk; benediction, 
benedict ; operation, opera. 

4. 1. Innate. 2. Pastor. 
5. Conscience. 


5. Plane, panel; remit, merit; 
| sauce, cause; saber, bears; loves, solve ; 





3%. Atone. 4 Ashy. 





molar, sporely 


begin, 





| 6. Needles, needless. 
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Reduced Rates on Household Goods 


ei to or from Colorado, California, 
* Washington and Oregon. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 


12 Corn- Killing Plasters. 
co 
q rm 
coum 


removes corns. 
CORNO REMOVES CORNS 








Buildsnewskin. Sendnow. 
we No cure,money back. Sam- 
Bo. a Dept. 41, Joliet 

Co., be . 41, f 
Also Drug and Shoe Stores. 


$3598 Split Hickory 
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EASY WALKING 


is easily secured by every 
wearer of the patented 


WORTH 
Shoes 


Made with Cushion Soles. 


No one who appreciates 
foot comfort can afford not 
to wear them. Made in all 
styles and sizes and all sold 
at very reasonable prices. 
Our illustrated Catalogue gives 
full information and prices for 
both men’s and women’s shoes. 


Write us 
TO-DAY. 


THE 
CUMMINGS CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








UNIVERSAL 


FOOD CHOPPER 


with the 
drudgery of 
the chopping 
bowl, chops all 
kinds of food, 
coarse or fine 
as wanted, 
rapidly and 


Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers, 





Cook Book No, 2 Free —To any lady 
sending in the names of two friends 
who should have a Food Chopper we 
send One Set Measuring Spoons Free. 





Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











he President reached Chicago, on his 

return from his hunting trip, May 10th. 
He received a delegation from the Teamsters’ 
Union, which had been for weeks carrying on 
a strike which had been the occasion of much 
violence, and in reply to a petition against the 
use of federal troops to repress disorder, ex- 
plained that no request for such action had 
reached him, but declared emphatically that 
unions and corporations alike must obey the 
law, and that the first essential is the suppres- 
sion of violence. In the evening the President 
was cordially entertained at a banquet by the 
Iroquois Club, the leading’ Democratic organi- 
zation of the state. e 


ailroad Disaster.—The Eastern express 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad ran into a 
freight-train at South Harrisburg early in the 
morning of May 11th. Two cars of the freight- 
train were loaded with dynamite, and three 
terrific explosions followed. Both trains imme- 
diately took fire. There were about 160 pas- 
sengers on board, some of whom were killed by 
the collision, while some were thrown down 
the embankment into the river, and others. were 
pinned in the débris and perished in the flames, 
At least 20 were killed and 100 injured. 
& 
ench Neutrality.—The sincerity of 
French neutrality has been sharply called 
in question during the movements of the Russian 
fleet in the waters of Indo-China, and repeated 
representations on the subject have been made 
by the Japanese government to that of France. 
After leaving Kamranh Bay, Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky anchored off Honkohe, a port a little 
to the north. The Japanese charge that every 
privilege has been given to the Russians, who 
were required only to keep just outside of the 
three-mile limit, and that they have been 
allowed to recoal and reprovision their ships. 
The tone of even the most conservative Japanese 
journals indicates that the course of France is 
awakening bitter resentment in Japan. 
& 
A Zemstvo Congress. — Representatives 
of the various provincial zemstvos of 
Russia met at Moscow, May 5th, in spite of 
police orders, to hold a general congress for the 
consideration of political reforms. A manifesto 
from the St. Petersburg zemstvo was received, 
declaring that the present order of things must 
end, and urging equality as the basis of future 
organization. ——It is reported that the different 
revolutionary organizations in Russia have 
formed a general fighting committee, with a 
view to reprisals against the autocracy for 
recent atrocities in Poland and elsewhere. The 
Russian Socialist Revolutionary Party, the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, the Fin- 
nish Party of Active Resistance, the -Polish 
Revolutionary Party, the Georgian Socialist 
Federalist Party, the Socialist Union of White 
Russia and the Lettish Social Democratic Labor 
Union have combined, it is said, in the new 
organization. They demand three constituent 
assemblies, for Russia proper, for Poland and 
for Finland. ® 


ornadoes.—A tornado swept through the 

town of Marquette, Kansas, May 9th, and 
killed 28 persons and seriously injured 35.—— 
A tornado wrecked the little town of Snyder, 
Oklahoma, on the night of May 10th, and 
of the ‘population of 1,000 
more than 100 were killed 
and 150 injured. 

& 


enator Platt’s Suc- 

cessor.— The Con- 
necticut Legislature has 
elected Mr. Frank Bos- 
worth Brandegee, Repub- 
lican, to the seat in the 
United States Senate made 
vacant by the death of Mr. 
Platt. Mr. Brandegee is a lawyer, nearly 41 
years old. He was Speaker of the Connecticut 
House of Representatives in 1899, was a mem- 
ber of the 57th and 58th Congresses from the 
third Connecticut district, and was reélected to 
the 59th Congress. ® 


A Conspiracy against Brazil.—Sefior 
de Herrera, ex-king-at-arms of the Spanish 
court, was arrested at Madrid, May 6th, charged 
with conspiring with others against the govern- 
ment of Brazil. Papers found at De Herrera’s 
house pointed to the existence of a wide-spread 
conspiracy, the object of which was to recruit 
abroad a considerable number of soldiers, who, 
entering the district of Kunani in the guise 
of colonists, were to organize an insurrection 
against the Brazilian government. The terri- 
tory in question is between the northern frontier 
of Brazil and French Guiana, and contains 
gold-mines, the control of which was the object 
of the proposed insurrection. The Brazilian 
title to the territory was confirmed by arbitra- 
tion in 1900. The arrest of De Herrera, who 
styled himself minister to Spain for the state 








SENATOR BRANDEGEE. 














of Kunani, was made at the instance of the 
Brazilian minister. 
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RASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and Sup- 
plies. Lyon & Healy’s “Own Make” In- 
struments are used by e greatest 
rtists. Fine Catalogue, 400 illustrations, 

jit gives Band Music and 


Cornets from $7.50 
LYON & HEALY, Séntito indies SEES: 
Don’t Wait to Come —Send. 


Under our iy of self-measurements we can fit you as 
well in your own home as here. e make ex- 
clusively Seamless Heel 
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Most successful of all treat- 
ment for Varicose Veins, 
Swollen Joints, Weak Knees, 
Weak Ankles, Ulcers, etc. 
Relief always; cures often. 
Made from new rubber elastic (woven by ourselves) and 
sold direct from manufacturer’s prices. 
Send to-day for directions and prices. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL ©O., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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Preserved Purified and 
Beautified by 
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The World’s Favorite. 


Warm baths with Cuticura Soap 
and gentle applications of Cuticura 
Ointment, purest of emollients and 

reatest of Skin Cures, are of price- 
less value for eczemas, rashes, 
itchings, irritations, and scalings, 
for red, , and oily complexions, 
for sore, itching, burning hands and 
feet, for baby rashes, itchings, and 
chafings, an for all the purposes 
of the toilet, bath, and nursery. 


Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Pills, Complete External 
and Internal Treatment for every Humour, from Infancy 
‘e, from Pimples to Scrofula, are sold throughout the 
Depots: 27 Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 
Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney ; 
oe Fae Drug & Chem.C Sole Props. 
oa Free, “All About the Scalp, and Hair.” 






































“What position do you 
play—baseman?’’ It’s one of 
the most important positions in 
the game, calling for quick, 
alert, sure work, and to make 
it sure you needa 


“D & M” 


BASEMAN’S GLOVE. 


We make the only genuine 
Buckskin baseman’s glove 
made in the United States. 
We make them also in 
Horsehide and other pop- 
ular leathers. 










New Catalogue Sent Free. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 
Plymouth, N. H. 
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Ask your hardware dealer to show them. 












Send for Illustrated Catalogue P, free for the asking. 
THE HILL DRYER CO., 363 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Look neat and tidy when in‘use. Fold 
compactly for removal when not in use. 
Do not distigure the lawn. Require but 

le space. Wind revolves reel; 80 
clothes dry quicker, cannot blow away 
or be torn to shreds. 


More than two million 
people use them, 


including many. COMPANION readers. 
Have You a Hill Dryer? Hold 100 
to 150 feet of line. Several styles and sizes 
for Lawn, Roof and Balcony. 
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BABIES DON’T HAVE 
SUMMER COMPLAINT 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











he Land of Horseradish.—It almost 
makes the eyes water to read of the village 


heavy | of Baiersdorf, in Bavaria, which is celebrated 


for producing the finest horseradish in Europe. 
On an area of moist ground, in the valley of 


— the river Regnitz, covering 1,335 acres, that 


titillating plant is practically the only thing 
raised, and the annual yield amounts to about 
6,000,000 pounds. Horseradish requires a great 
deal of attention from the cultivator, for in 
midsummer the soil must be removed from the 
stems and the side roots rubbed off with a soft 


eir | cloth, after which the stems are buried again. 
.| The plants spring up in March from the end 


roots, left in the soil the previous autumn, when 
the upper stems are cut off and packed in barrels 
for shipment. e 


re Great Aqueduct.—Attention 
has recently been called to a plan to supply 
the city of New York with water drawn from 
Lake Erie by means of an aqueduct which 
would dwarf the grandest achievements of the 
Romans in constructions of that kind. The 
distance from Lake Erie to New York by 
the line of the Erie Canal and the Hudson 
valley, which this aqueduct would follow, is 
more than 400 miles. The suggestion is to lay 
the ducts along the canal, coincidently with the 
enlargement of the canal, from the lake to 
Schenectady, and then to carry them along the 
shore of the Hudson River. They would be 
calculated to deliver 1,000,000,000 gallons of 
water per day. A proposed modification of the 
plan is to abandon the Erie Canal as a waterway 
and utilize its bed for the aqueduct. There 
seems no- probability that this work will be 
undertaken, but the grand scale of the project 
makes it interesting. 


usic in Anesthesia.— Professor Redard 
of Geneva, Switzerland, successfully em- 
ploys music to soothe and tranquilize the dreams 
of persons who have taken ether or chloroform 
in order to undergo surgical operations. The 
music is begun as soon as the anesthetic begins 
to take effect, and is continued until the patient 
awakes. It is said that not only does this treat- 
ment prevent the hysterical effects sometimes 
witnessed, but the patient, on recovering, feels 
no nausea or illness. Professor Redard also 
uses blue light to produce anesthesia. The 
box. | light from a 16-candle-power electric lamp, 
furnished with a blue bulb, is concentrated 
upon the patient’s eyes, but the head and the 
lamp are enveloped in a blue veil, to shut out 
extraneous light. Insensibility is produced in 
two or three minutes. 
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| Paes Olympic Peninsula.—From the cities 
on Puget Sound, in the State of Wash- 
ington, the eye ranges to the Olympic Moun- 
tains, whose serrated profile marks the extreme 
northwestern corner of the United States, and 
their peaks and the forests at their feet 
constitute a practically unexplored region. Dr. 
H. 8. Conard of the Johns Hopkins University 
says that Mt. Olympus, the chief of the range, 
is 8,150 feet in elevation; but there are many 
peaks varying from 7,000 to 8,000 feet. The 
vegetation on the rugged hills and in the valleys 
is truly remarkable. Below the elevation of 
5,000 feet the gigantic trees of the great north- 
western forest are so thick and the under- 
growth is so tangled that ‘‘by hard work one 
can travel a quarter of a mile in an hour’’ off 
the trails. Black bears, panthers, wildcats and 
wolves abound. The region is ‘‘almost virgin 
soil for any kind of scientific investigation. ’’ 
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- APT NAIL CLIPPER. 
The only one that really CUTS. 
All others pinch the nail off, leaving a rough 
edge ; the “Apt” makes a clean cut. Contains 
nail file and concealed cleaning blade. Nothing 
denotes refinement ~~ than care of the nails; 


to do this well oy willingly 
you need th lS i 
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Sent post-paid if not otherwise obtainable. 
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LIQUID PISTOL 
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wasnont Tp ury. prey 

carry anger 0 

te 14 of leakage. trigger. 
No cartridges re- 

quired. Over 10 shvta in one loading. All dealers, or 

by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered holster 5c. extra. 


Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South Street, New York, U.8. A. 


CLASS PINS OR BADCES 


For any College, School, Class 
s 2/ Club, Society or Lodge, 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
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“—* Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med- 
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Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
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WHEN THE FOOD IS NOT SUITED. 


en Nature gives her signal that something is 
wrong it is generally with the food ; the old Dame 
is always faithful and one should act at once. 

To put off the change is to risk that which may 
be irreparable. An Arizona man says: 

“For years I could not safely eat any breakfast. 
I tried all kinds of breakfast foods, but they were 
all soft, starchy messes, which gave me distressing 
headaches. I drank strong coffee too, which 
appeared to benefit me at the time, but added to 
the headaches afterwards. Toast and coffee were 
no better, for I found the toast very constipating. 
“A friend persuaded me to quit the old coffee 
and the starchy breakfast foods, and use. Postum 
Coffee and Grape-Nuts instead. I shall never 
regret taking his advice. I began using them 
three months ago. 

“The change they have worked in me is won- 
derful. I now have no more of the distressing 
sensations in my stomach after eating, and I never 
have any headaches. 
in weight and feel better in every way. Grape- 
Nuts make a delicious as well as a nutritious 
dish,and I find that Postum Coffee is easily digested 
and never produces dyspepsia symptoms.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
each package. 
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Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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percent eI catering to the wants of the 
eople in New York is certainly evidence that 
ve the right merchandise at the right prices. 
in order to have you become acquainted with our 
store and its wonderful inducements to out-of- 
town buyers, we offer this Waist at actual cost 
to manufacture. We would like every reader of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION to have one. 
No. 33. China Silk 
Waist made with 
four rows of two 
pesterge of Val 
ace formin “a 
round yoke, three ~ 
rows of same lace ™ 


down front to 
match, lace collar, 
14 fine tucks on 
each side of the 
front to bust line, 
tucke and 
buttoned back, 
full leg-o’ mut- 
ton sleeve, with 
fancy lace 
cuff. Comes 
in white 

only. 

The new 
and latest 


style. 
Price (the 
actual 
cost to 
manufacture) 


$1.98 


Catalogue and special 3 
sale sheets issued monthly will be mailed free upon 


request. Write us about your needs; we handle 
everything. Agents wanted; write for plan. 
Mention this paper and send us $1.9, enclosing 
10c. extra for postage, and we will mail this beauti- 
ful white China Silk Waist to you. If you do 
not think it one of the greatest bargains you 


vileged to return, and 


ever purchased, you are priv 
Our 


we will cheerfu ly refund you the ae 
guarantee is—you must be satisfied 
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AMERICA 
$5 SHOP 31 


A TREAT FOR THE FEET 








T’S unnecessary to dilate 
upon the merits of Rice & 
Hutchins’ shoes. Fair-minded judges at 
two huge ex positions (Chicago, 1893, St 
Louis, 1904) pronounced them worthy of 
the Grand Prize—a just recognition of what 
the shoe trade has known for forty years: 
that the products of the seven factories of 
Rice & Hutchins are ‘shoes of quality.” 
If your dealer does not keep ALL AMERICA 
shoes, just mention his name when you 
write for our attractive catalogues. We 
will educate him at our expense. We make 
dependable shoes for everybody. There is 
room for your name on our mailing list. 
Our Mail Order Department sends shoes 
or refunds money by return mail, and 
that’s quick enough. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC., 
18 High St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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THE BIG4 FOUR 





THIS WAGON AND A. SET OF RUNNERS 
MANES ALL THESE FOUR OUTFITS. 


United States and Canada. 
direct from factory, if desired. 


A Summer Express 
A Winter Express 
A Summer Coaster 
A Winter Coaster 


Handier than a wheelbarrow for most purposes round anybody’s house, 
store, farm or factory, besides affording real healthy pleasure for boys and 

irls in unlimited quantities all the year round. 
Built in America is for sale in over fifteen hundred towns and cities in the 
If not on sale in your town, 
Handsomely illustrated catalogues sent free 
to everybody, everywhere, on request, 


WHITE WAGON WORKS, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
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This best boy’s outfit 


will be shipped 
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THE your's COMPANION is an illustrated 


wee aper for all the family. Its sub- 

seri tion Brite is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 

at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although cig t pages tute a plete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. — to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear « hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE EYES IN DISEASE. 


Scandinavian physician, 

of an ingenious frame of 
mind and with ample time on 
his hands for working out a 
theory, recently published a 
large book in which he main- 
tained that the eye was not 
only a mirror of the soul, but also an indicator of 
the physical state. He believes that every morbid 
condition causes some visible alteration in the 
eyes, and that with a little practice one can tell by 
simply inspecting those organs what malady is 

ing their p " 

There is a little truth back of this notion. We 
know, for example, that Bright’s disease of the 
kidneys is very often associated with certain 
changes in the retina which can be detected by an 
ophthalmoscopical examination, but the founda- 
tion is a very slender one upon which to erect 
such an elaborate and all-embracing theory. 

Of all parts of the eye visible without instru- 
mental aid, the pupils furnish the surest and most 
numerous indications of disease. In certain cases 
of poisoning the pupils afford valuable assistance 
in determining what poison has been taken. 
Opium, alcohol and strychnin, for example, 
cause contraction of the pupil, while bellad y 
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together—and after that, business. He would 
pose the child and begin to paint. 

Once he began to paint, he quite forgot, except 
for the purposes of art, that the child was a child. 
He never asked, or thought, if she were growing 
tired. He painted on and on; he would have 
painted on until his little model fainted with 
weariness, had she submitted so long to the ordeal. 
Fortunately, she was sure to protest in time, al- 
though confidence in her new friend usually 
inspired a really long period of patient endurance 
—so long, indeed, that when the inevitable protest 
came it was of the most primitive, inarticulate 
and irresistible kind. 

There would be a sudden loud, prolonged howl 
or an outburst of tempestuous sobs. The absor' 
artist, greatly annoyed, would cease work a 
turn in bewilderment to his friend, exclaiming 
helplessly : 

“Pshaw! What’s it all about? Can’t you give 
it something? Can’t you buy it something?” 

But although gifts often assisted in soothing the 
exhausted and unhappy little model, the sitting 
was over; and it sometimes took more gifts, and 
all Mr. Whistler’s powers of persuasion, even 
with another prospective omelet included, to 
induce his overtried little friend to come again 
for another one. 
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APACHE SHREWDNESS. 


ith the Apaches, a really brave man does not 
stand as high in public estimation as does a 
clever thief. His chief excellence, from an Apache 
standpoint, lies in his ability to outwit the white 
man, says Mr. Cremony, the author of “Life 
Among the Apaches.” 


I was sitting, says Mr. Cremony, in front of my 
tent, writing a letter, when a young Apache came 
up and asked what I was doing. replied I was 
talking to my friend in mays ome y 

“How can you talk to your friend so far away?” 

“When an Apache wishes to talk of s toa 
distant friend,” I answered, “he sends him a 
— of a bird; if he talks of something sweet 

e sends a picture ofa flower. Instead of pictures 
the white man has these little signs which all 
understand.” 

The Indian took up the letter and scrutinized it 
carefully. 

“I do not believe you,” he said. “You wy to 
make a fool of me. These little signs are all alike.” 

“I will give you proof. I will write on this little 
ese of paper that the sutler is to give you some 

acco. Go take it to the store and see if Ido 
not speak the truth.” 

The Indian snatched the paper and was off. A 
few moments later I saw him slowly coming 
toward me, a piece of tobacco in his hand and a 
look of bewilderment on his face. Suddenly his 
expression changed to satisfaction and he hurried 

0 


rward. 

“Did you get the tobacco?” I asked. 

“Yes; but I do not believe you. You and he 
had an understanding before so that you might 
deceive me. Now if you will write some more of 
those little signs on panes, telling the sutler to 
give me much more tobacco, and if he does, then 
will I believe you.” 

But the Indian’s ruse failed. I did not “rise” to 

e 4 





cocaine and stramonium (jimson weed) cause 
dilatation. 

A widening of the pupils is also caused by a 
depression of the mental and nervous force, such 
as that caused by anxiety, sorrow, or fear of 
impending disaster. In epilepsy there is also 
pupilary dilatation, due to temporary paralysis 
of the ciliary muscles of the eye, and the pupil is 
irresponsive to changes in the amount of light 
falling on the eye. Dilatation of the pupil also 
occurs in apoplexy or any form of compression of 
the brain. 

This is often an important sign when a person 
is unconscious after a blow on the head. The 
blow may result in a simple concussion of the 
brain, without any fracture ; in this case the pupils 
will be narrowed, but if the skull is broken and a 
piece of bone is pressing on the brain or a blood- 
vessel is ruptured, causing an apoplexy, the pupils 
will be widely open. 

When a person falls in a fit it is sometimes hard 
to decide whether the case is one of epilepsy, of 
hysteria, or of simple “faking.” If the pupils are 
dilated the case is doubtless one of real epilepsy ; 
if they are normal and contract when the eyes are 
turned to a bright light the supposed sufferer is 
almost certainly a fraud; but if they are seen to 
be irregularly contracting and dilating without 
any regard to the light the convulsions are prob- 
ably hysterical in character. This is a good gen- 
eral rule, but it will not do to trust to it alone, for 
other conditions may be present which will also 
affect the pupils. 
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WHISTLER AND THE CHILD MODEL. 


he history of British art is brightened by many 

pleasing stories of the relation between great 
painters and their child models, from the day of 
the famous friendship between little Penelope 
Boothby and Sir Joshua Reynolds to our own 
time. The artists who have succeeded in catching 
and holding on canvas the exquisite, elusive charm 
of childhood have usually been men who knew 
how to make friends with children, and who could, 
therefore, keep them natural, unconstrained and 
happy while they were being painted. 

The late famous but eccentric artist, James 
MeNeil Whistler, had this gift of winning children 
to like and trust him. His friend, Mr. Menpes, 
has drawn an amusing picture of how he would 
proceed with some stray little child of the streets 
whose beauty or picturesque tatters had caught 
his eye. A few words and a smile, and the child 
would accompany him to herhome. A harder step 
was in explaining to the mother, who was willing 
enough she should be painted, but certain to desire 
to wash her up and put on her best clothes, that 
she must come just as she was. But that con- 
ceded, and due payment promised, he would sail 
off triumphantly with the ragged mite trotting 
trustingly at his side. And when Mr. Whistler 
and his model had arrived at the studio, the artist 
would cry gaily: 

“Now we are going todo great things together!” 

Then he would prepare a luncheon, set the table, 
and finally—a moment of breathless interest to 
the small girl, who had been allowed to help in all 
the preparations—he would cook and turn a 
beautiful omelet, and serve it blazing hot on a big 
platter. ‘They would have a gay and festive meal 
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A GENTLEWOMAN. 


certain beautiful and gracious woman is the 
admiration of all the schoolgirls in her town. 
Even girls of a larger growth are ready to declare 
there is nobody like her. ‘‘Why do you take such 
pleasure in her?” an older lady curiously asked 
of a plain and rather awkward girl, who was 
especially given to the prevailing fascination. 
“Why,” said she, at a loss for a moment, “it 
isn’t because she’s so lovely or so nice. It’s 
because when I’m talking with her she makes me 
feel just as lovely and nice as she is.” 
The New York Times tells another anecdote of 
the same complexion, touching a P Sa lady who 
gave a good deal of time to “settlement” work, 
and was a particular favorite with all the children. 
“Why do you love Miss Mary so?” somebody 
asked a devoted little boy. 
, “because she looks as 


‘I like her,” he said, 
though she didn’t see the holes in my shoes.” 
&® 


THE RACE HE WON. 


n the old whaling days a New Bedford captain 
fell in with a lot of his “townies” in the Pacific, 
says the Chicago Record-Herald, and after a land- 
ing for water on the coast of South America, 
began a boat-race off shore toward the ships. The 
old skipper kept muttering to his crew to take it 
easy. The others jeered him as he fell behind, 
but he took it cheerfully. 

“The race I’m after is the race home,” he said. 
He pointed to a little bight in the rocks, into 
which the crew could just see. 

“Ever see that rock in there before?” he asked. 
“No, I guess not. That’s a cow whale and her 
calf up there on the shore. It’s her need 

When the others were far enough away to give 
him a clear field he made for the shore. He got 
the cow and the calf. The others said very little 
about the race he did not win, for he was the first 
man back to New Bedford. 


® © 
LURKING DANGER. 


farmer who was much troubled by trespassers 

during the nutting season consulted with a 
botanical friend. The botanist furnished him 
with the technical name of the hazel, and the 
farmer placed the following notice at conspicuous 
points about his premises: 

Trespassers take warning! All persons entering 
this wood do so at their own risk, for although common 
snakes are not often found, the Corylus Avellana 
abounds everywhere about here, and never gives 
warning of its presence. 


The place was unmolested that year, and the 
farmer gathered his crop in peace. 
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REAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


he little Baltimore girl was talking with a 
visitor. They discussed many things, says the 
New York Tribune. The little girl felt that it was 
really a “grown-up” conversation, as they deplored 
the condition of the streets, and other evils of 
modern life. 
Then, for a time, the little girl was silent. She 
was lost in thought. Finally she sighed and said: 
“Lots of things could be made better. Why 
can’t the —_—w man call for orders every morr- 
ing, the same as the butcher and grocer do?” 
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/ FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
Anointings with Cuticura, the 
Great Skin Cure. 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
ing, and scaly eczema, rashes,inflammation and chafing 
of the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, cracks and 
fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and for tired, 
aching muscles and joints, this treatment is simply 
wonderful, frequently curing ina single night. [Adv. 
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2%4-page Illustrated Booklet Sent Free. 
Address F. D. SEARS, 59 Li in St., Bost 
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mixes the 
\ foo batter for 
all kinds 
of cakes 
quickly 
and 





easily. 





Made in response to hundreds of 
requests from American women 
that we should furnish them a 
machine for making Cake, as 
simple to operate and as cer- 
tain of results as the wonderful 
“UNIVERSAL”? BREAD MAKER. 
At all Hardware Stores, $1.75 each. 
Booklet G, with many Cake recipes, FREE. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Ct., U.S.A. 

























Summer Suits 
sesame $6 to $25, 


Ready-Made. 


Catalogue, 
Samples and Simple 

easurement 
Directions Sent FREE. 
Every lady who con- 
@ purchase 
of a Summer costume 
should have a copy of our 
Catalogue of mew eee 
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ni P 
the season’s newest ma- 
teri: r a 
visit to your local store, 





ow 
and samples offer you a 


We make everything 
to order, and under our 
exclusive system eve 

ent is made an 
med to suit the in- 


dividual customer. 

Correct syle, perfect = 

manship faultless fit 
distinguish its. 





We Guarantee to Fit You 
or Refund Your Money. 
8 ‘T-WAIST S 


UITS ° to $20 
ade of Mohair, Serge, Briilian wt Ss 
SILK SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 812 to $35 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS « $7.50 to $25 
RAIN COATS & LONG COATS 89.75 to $18 
JACKETS .. . « « « $5.75 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . . $3.50 to 12 


toany part of the Un.ted 

We Send FREE States our Summer 
atalogue showing the latest New York 
ashions, a large assortment o’ of the 
Newest Materials and simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly. Write for them x 
To any lady sending us the names of two of 
her friends who would like our Catalogue and 
Samples, we will also send Free a copy of the 
new booklet, “Fashion Fads in New York.” 


NATIONAL CLOAK. & SUT, C0 


or City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est.17 yrs. 
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Style No 192. Price 50 cents. 


Just Beyond 
Babyhood 


when the body begins to develop is the 
essential time for the Ferris Good Sense 
Waist. Made of the softest wash mate- 
rial with buttons to hold all other gar- 
ments and shoulder straps to carry them. 


FERRIS 
so: WAIST 


assures the eomfort and promotes the 
health of the growing child. Ferris pat- 
ent safety pin holder holds the pin se- 
curely and prevents any 
tearing of the cloth. 
Ferris Good Sense 
Waists are made in 
styles and sizes os 
women and children 
of every age. Name 
sewed in red on the 
front. Write for the 
Ferris book and learn 
the secret of healthful 
dress. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 


841 Broadway, New York FERRIS PATENT. 





















Linene 


Collars and Cuffs 


ADE of Fine Cloth, 
and exactly re- 
semble linen goods. 
Not to be confounded 
with paper, celluloid 
or rubber products. 
Convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, 
perfect-fitting. Never 
ragged or uncomfort- 
able. 


No Washing 


or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 

We send by mail , 
men Collars or Tie Pairs 
Cuffs for 30 cents. 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs sent for 6c. in U.S. 
stamps. NAME SIZE 
AND STYLE. ] 

Itius. Catalog Free. SS, ; 
REVERSIBLE 2 
COLLAR 
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“LOWNEY’S ys means peer he cemagl DELIGHTFUL hice 

i send, a’ . " . 

On receipt ote oe ineeaichy Loto him tees | Loven’ tema ne Gane 

Lowney’s Premium Chocolate (unsweetened) 5 a **Always Ready ” Sweet Chocolate Powder 3 
Lowney’s Breakfast as s Lowney Receipt Book. 

THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 447 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








The Sideboard and the Silver 


The sideboard should be stocked with the kind of silver that gives 
pleasure in its use and in its exhibition, 
This grade of silver plate bears the trade-mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


It is the kind which stays in the family through generations and is appreciated 
equally for its wearing quality and for its beauty. If there is occasion to pur- 
chase silver for a new home or at the time of replenishing, and you would secure 
“ Silver Plate that Wears,” insist upon “‘ ROGERS BROS.” Sold by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. Send for our jogue, “E-99,” showing our patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK. (International Silver Co., Successor.) CHICAGO, 


One of the 57 


A prudent mother always 
serves her children with 
the most nourishing food. 

Nothing is more deli- 


cious and appetizing than 

















HEINZ 
BAKED BEANS 


Baked, not boiled. Every bean is baked through and 


through to a rich brown color. Our scientific 

methods in baki bring a new value to the taste 
and food value of the bean. Our model kitchens 
and equipment insure cleanliness and perfection 


in every detail. "We make 3 kinds of beans. 
HEINZ BAKED BEANS WITH TOMATO SAUCE 


Finest selected Beans, Pork and Tomato Sauce delicately seasoned. Ip 
three sizes of tins, containing three, six and nine portions respectively. 


HEINZ PLAIN PORK AND BEANS 


The old-fashioned Boston Baked Beans without Tomato Sauce. 


HEINZ VEGETARIAN BAKED BEANS 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce but without Pork. 


Every Product that Bears Heinz Name it’s Safe to Bay. 


A Booklet, good reading about good things 
for the table. Sent Free: 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 























I Did It 
JAP=A=LAC. 


Last year we said that if we could make people believe 
the a facts about the economy of JAP-A-LAC, we 
could easily double our sales and make them half a 
million dollars in 1904. 

Our statement was justified by thé result, for we were 
successful, and now the problem of doubling the sales 
again in 1905 is exactly what it was last year—simply 
getting people to believe the mene rr 
them strongly enough to get them to TRY JAP-A-LAC. 

You will never really know JAP-A=LAC—you will never 
really. know its true worth until you are able to point with 
= and satisfaction to some old floor, or old piece of 
urniture transformed with your own hands, and say, “I 
did it with JAP-A-LAC.”’ 

Floors, weather-beaten front doors, furniture, old car- 
riages, metal work, radiators, oilcloth, picture-frames, 
porch furniture, willow chairs and andirons represent 
but a few of the articles to be found in every house that 
need rejuvenation. 

You would be astonished to see how they can be improved 
by twenty-five cents’ worth of JAP-A-LAC, and an ordi- 
nary brush wielded by your own hands. 


The colors of JAP=-A-LAC are twelve: 


Walnut, Malachite Green, Brilliant Black, 
Oak, Blue, Flat White, 
Mahogany, Ox-Blood, Gloss White, 
Cherry, Dead Black, Ground, 

Besides the Natural or Clear JAP-A-LAC. 


The JAP-A-LAC is brilliant and tough. On floors it does 
not show heel prints, and water will not turn it white. 
You can scrub it with soap and water and not injure it. 





WE WILL GLADLY give you a full size quarter-pint 
can tf you will pay the cost of mailing. Sendus to cts. and 
the name of your dealer, and we will mail free, toany point 
in the United States, a sample can of any color you select. 











Upon request we will gladly send an interesting book- 
let about JAP=-A-LAC, and a color card showing the dif- 
ferent shades. 


To expedite reply, please address, 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 
Makers of High-Grade Varnishes 
for all purposes, 

Dept. K. C. 841 Williamson Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Me best 
DOGTOR 
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Drawn for EASTMAN KODAK CO., by A.B. Frost. 


There ave no Game Laws for those who 


Hunt with a Kodak 


The rod or the gun may be left out, but no nature lover 
omits a Kodak from his camp outfit 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


1905 Catalogue free at the 
dealers, or by mail. Rochester, N. , J 
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